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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE these notes were last written the republic of letters has 

lost three of its most eminent citizens. Professor Saintsbury 

was in his eighty-seventh year ; Mr. George Moore in his eighty- 

first. They had had longer innings than most of us can hope for. 
This was not so with Mr. Galsworthy, whom everyone would have assumed 
to have many active years in front of him. It is to be feared that he drove 
himself too hard, being a slave of conscience. It is inevitable that this 
number should have an unusually obituary quality. And though the careers 
of Professor Saintsbury and Mr. Moore are dealt with elsewhere in these 
pages I cannot refrain from a few personal words about them. 


Professor Saintsbury 
ERY few of the obituary notices of George Saintsbury showed any 
1 icsinincs with the subject. That is not to be wondered at. His contem- 
oraries, friendly or hostile (and the tough old ‘Tory made enemies in 
is time) are dead ; it is nearly twenty years since he retired from the 
Edinburgh Professorship and went to live in Bath ; and forty since he 
left London journalism and went to Edinburgh. Very few of the present 
‘active generation had ever seen him; and one seldom meets anybody 
_who is familiar with his vast output of books, editions and introductions— 
though he had a late Indian summer with his Letter Books and his 
delightful Notes on a Cellar Book, and these were read by many who 
scarcely knew his name before. 


His Reputation _ 

YT has been generally assumed since his death that most of his work 
Lies gone for ever into Limbo, and the old accusations against his 
“style have been widely repeated. The truth or falsehood of the assumption 
time will reveal. His larger works—the histories of prosody and criticism— 
-mever were more than works of reference: I cannot conceive that his 
-yast survey of English Prosody, in prose and verse, has ever been read 


through by anybody except other persons who were writing books about 
“—_ . 2B 
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prosody ; though even here he could sometimes be robust and racy where : 
other scholars would certainly have been dessicated and dull—for his — 
passion for literature shone through even when he was quoting a passage 

with the sole aim of showing its scansion. Some of his other literary his- 

tories have doubtless been superseded owing to accessions to knowledge — 
and changes in taste ; apart from which the sort of one volume history 
of a period or a national literature such as he and Gosse used to compile ( 
is no longer in fashion, the young preferring to pick up their knowledge 
more scrappily and to concentrate on the lives and works of a few men 
with whose outlook and language they feel in sympathy. But it is difficult 
to believe that such a book as Saintsbury’s History of the French Novel — 
will ever lack readers ; and whoever encounters one of his many introduc- 
tions to “‘ standard ” works will always find them amusing and exciting 
reading. He wrote for the time: he was an apostle of good literature 
and a political polemist. But he had personality, and it is difficult to — 
believe that that personality will not keep some of his work alive and — 
preserve his name. | 


His Style . 

S for his style they have been too hard on it ; it was a part of the man 
Aina reflected his enthusiasm, his fullness, the width of his interests, 
his anxiety to infect the reader with his own zest. If it sprawled and was : 
hopelessly parenthetical, it was never dead. 'The octopus is not a compact 
creature, but there is life in its every writhing tentacle. No doubt an 
extremely funny “ tear-off ” calendar could be made out of Saintsbury’s 
most sesquipedalian sentences ; yet they derived directly from his fervour, 
the rapidity of his thought, and the immensity of his knowledge. If 
anything reminded him of anything else out it tumbled ; no name of man 
or book but suggested to him analogies and contrasts in heaps ; when he ~ 
was nearest restraint and concision he was least like his exuberant and 
fascinating self. 


A Whole Man 


1s was long ago observed by a Times critic that Mr. Saintsbury had read 

everything that ever was written in order that he might say “ go to 
the Devil” to any man living. This was unfair ; Saintsbury never dreamt — 
of display ; but it was a tribute to his omniscience in the fields of classical, 
French, and English literature. The point about him was that he had 
all the equipment of the omnivorous pedant, and none of his dismal 
dryness and priggishness. He liked digging up and finding some little 
merit in, the obscurest Elizabethan sonneteer or Georgian elegiast as 
much as any curio-hunter or collector of rarities; but that never 
diminished his reverence for the great or his capacity, say, for falling head- 
over-heels in love with Elizabeth Bennet. He was scholar, missionary, 
man of the world : a combination now almost extinct in academic circles. 
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Age and Adversity 
sei eeardal in his last twenty years lived the life of a hero. He retired 


_Jfrom Edinburgh early in the war. Books were at a discount ; his immense 
_ library fetched very little, and he went to Bath with a small pension and 
an invalid wife. The remains of the cellar went also ; the doctors told him 
that henceforth he could drink only champagne, and, as champagne 
was beyond his purse, he, the most famous anti-Pussyfoot of them all, 
had perforce in his last years to enjoy his vintages only in memory. 
His wife died ; his senses began to fail him; during his last seven or 
eight years, he was.confined to his basement in that noble Royal Crescent. 
There, from time to time, we visited him: a little old man, wizened, 
frail, bent, rather deaf, rather blind, surrounded by books and _ papers, 
with a head which Ghirlandaijo might have painted, and Mr. William 
Nicholson has perfectly recorded in a portrait which hangs in Merton 
College, Oxford. He wore a skull-cap ; his spectacled, failing eyes peered 
above a veined spreading lump of a nose, and below was a thin, wispy, 
beard : “a mixture between the Rabelaisian and the Rabbinical” was the 
comment of one man whom I took to see him. He related his difficulties 
a but, the moment anything in literature was mentioned 

is age and debility were forgotten both by himself and by his inter- 
locutors ; light came into the eyes, the hands made gestures, and his 
juniors felt shamed by his fire and his love. During his last years some 
pleasure was given him by the formation of a severely limited Saintsbury 
~ Club. May it long dine, and dine well, in his honour. As we go to Press, 
we lament the death of Mr. 'T. Earle Welby, one of its original members, 
whose Popular History of English Poetry, and familiar weekly articles have 
_ been models of their kind. 


George Moore 
EORGE MOORE, game to the last, wrote to the Committee which 
hye. dealing with the Carlton House site a letter which was read 
to a meeting just after he died. It was as positive as usual : he took the 
view, when on the point of parting from this world, that the English 
eople were resolved to destroy everything worth looking at in London. 
he last time that I saw him was at an enchanting dinner party early in 
last summer, when he kept a considerable company of men thoroughly 
amused until midnight, silencing talkers as good as himself by the youthful 
dash of his anecdotes and paradoxes. He did not look a day over sixty-five ; 
and one felt that whenever he died one would feel that the only possible 
verdict would be “‘ accidental death.” One thing, at the end, was divulged : 
his age, about which he had always been secretive. I remember one 
Sunday, when we had both lunched at Edmund Gosse’s, spending a whole 
afternoon walking up and down by the lake in Regent’s Park, while Gosse 
(himself no chicken, and glorying in the fact) attempted by every sort of 
stratagem (and nobody was more cunning)°to discover the age of his 
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friend of fifty years. He failed. Moore was a strange mixture between 
an utterly scrupulous artist who lived for the chosen word and the wrought: 
book, and a puckish Irish playboy. As for his works my own opinion is” 
that when his early naturalistic novels and his later Morrissian tapestries 
have dwindled into semi-oblivion, his four volumes of memoirs will con-— 
tinue to delight. All Moore’s friends thought him a comic character; but 
he set down, imperishably, his comic view of them, and they did not, or 
could not, retort in kind ; and his view of the spectacle will prevail. 


tis 


John Galsworthy 
OTH these men, each after his fashion, were men of genius. Saints- 
bury was also a man who deserved well of the State, though the State - 
gave him no recognition. Moore, as an artist, was equally deserving of © 
the O.M.; he was probably precluded from it not because he was not 
sufficiently great but because of the tone of certain of his pages, both early. 
and late. T he 
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he official recognition, both national and international, whic 
was denied these two men was accorded to John Galsworthy, who died — 
both an O.M. and a Nobel Prize-winner. He deserved as a man, every — 
kind of public distinction. After a carefree and sporting youth (he was a_ 
great rider and runner and captain of Harrow football) he dedicated him- i 
self to literature and the welfare of mankind, a generous, tender, sensitive 
being beneath whose most apparently judicial, and even ironical, pages — 
can be read his solicitude for all the oppressed of this world, men, women, | 
and beasts. If he did not deserve the O.M. as an artist he deserved it as a 
servant of humanity and a promoter of understanding between nations, 
and, in particular, between the intellectuals of all nations. He was a saint 
and one of very sweet nature ; his status as an author is another matter. 
There was a certain merit in the prose of A Man of Property, achieved 
by great pains, and never equalled later. Most of the characters in his books — 
were even drearier than their living models ; and the plays, however 
noble in intention, were false when new and date dreadfully now. His 
position as a G.O.M. of letters was made, not by any surpassing achieve- _ 
ment of his own, but, frankly, by the astute publication of the Forsyte 
Saga as the first of the cheap “ omnibus books.”” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
taking a cooler view than most commentators, has described him as “a 
good writer of the second class.” These “‘ classes ”’ are difficult to define ; _ 
if Trollope and Bennett be in the second class, Galsworthy is somewhat 
lower. Why did nobody say that when he was alive. Simply because he was 
so lovable a man and so upright a character that no decent person could 
bring himself to say anything against him. The odd thing is, that if he 
had let himself alone and been his own natural self, not overlaid by theories 
and duties, he might have been a much finer novelist. He always gave the — 
impression of having a great deal pent-up. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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GAZELLE 


Woodcut by Witt1am Mason 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


N Exhibition of Woodfordiana is being held at Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, 
Ltd., 350 Oxford Street, during February and March. Among other 


things, there is the original diary written by Mary Woodforde during those — 

years when Charles II died, James II fled, and William of Orange entered 
London. There is a cookery book written before Charles II came to the throne; — 
a beautiful interleaved Psalter containing special prayers for King Charles the Martyr ; 
and a manuscript Prayer Book belonging to Bishop Ken. There are note books and 
diaries of many other members of the family, including Diaries of Parson Woodforde 
(also his Reading Glass, etc.), diaries of Nancy Woodforde and her brother Samuel, 
the Royal Academician, and a number of his sketches and drawings. A series of Log 
Books covering the American war of Independence, belonging to Nephew Bill when a 
Midshipman, are included ; and there are the original diaries and many of the letters 
written by James Power, the Trappist Monk, to Julia Woodforde. His scourge is 
among the relics. There are also a number of reproductions of portraits of this 
famous family. The Exhibition is one of unusual interest. 
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HE Royal Society of Arts announces its Competition of Industrial Designs for 

1933. The prizes offered are numerous and varied. Particulars of this Tenth © 
Annual Competition, to be held at the Imperial College of Science and Technology — 
in June, have been issued and can be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.z2. ‘ 
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WE have received the 96th issue of The English Catalogue of Books, published 
annually by The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd. This general index volume of all — 
books published in England during 1932 is of particular use to libraries, publishers 
and booksellers, but by no means uninteresting to others. Messrs. J. Whitaker & 
Sons, Ltd. announce the forthcoming publication of the first British Book Trade 
Directory, for and on behalf of the Publishers’ Association and Associated Book- 
sellers. It will contain full particulars of every ascertainable fact relating to their 
individual businesses. 
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| Copies VI Fohnsonian Gleanings, edited and privately printed by Mr. Aleyn Lyell — 
Reade, Treleaven House, Blundellsands, Nr. Liverpool, will be issued in April. 
Price to subscribers before issue, 21s. Mr. Lyell Reade announces that he will be 
glad to give £2 10s. each for clean and perfect copies of Part I, issued to subscribers 
at 5s. 1M 1909. 
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POEILRY 
THREE POEMS 


DEDICATED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 


Wild Liltes of the Valley 


HEY are the pearls of the earth. 
I ever knew 


In woods of my adolescence how fair they grew. 
They are but loosely strung 
On green pale threads the warm May woods among ; 
Under the yews they cluster strangely tall ; 
_ Larger the sheath of the leaf there. 
In sunny rides 
They are demure and small. 


Listen ! In wastes of the forest were strewn the pearls, 
Among the lighter clearings, where the pale 
Foreheads of butting bracken broke the ground. 


But if at Whitsuntide light-hearted hail 

Drove slanting down the squalls, 

Threading the leaves with rain-drops, they too were pearls ; 
Then was great acreage dropt from the high heaven 

To England by the lakes and water-falls. 


Gone is that wood. 
The lilies long are dead. 
The trees are down, or stricken by smoke and thin. 


What is this clock that ticks these halls within ? 


These Kneller ladies listening on the walls ? 
These peers in paint with high red heels and plumes ? 


Wind’s from the pit tonight, I know the fumes. 
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I listen to the blackened waterfalls, ; 
And to these miner’s wives with eyes of lead, ‘ 
In classical dignity of their mourning shawls, 
Worn thus upon the shoulders and the head, 
Like wailing women of the tragedies ; 

But these are quiet mothers, they do not moan. 


What shall I give to them, being blood and bone 
Even as they? 

They’Il think : ‘‘ She gives a stone !” 
I cannot reach the dead, 
Nor give them the Lord’s lilies that were my bread. 


A ED LALO LLL LIL RIO, ON mR 


Glastonbury 


An appeal has been issued for funds to enable the lower western slopes of Glastonbury — 
Tor to be bought and given over to the care of the National Trust. 

As might be expected in an age of general mobility and experiment in new building sites, 
danger is now threatening it—The Times. November, 1932. 


(Glastonbury was a shrine known throughout Europe. It was said that Joseph of Arimathea came 
there bearing the Holy Grail and Thorn. King Arthur is believed to be buried there). 


LIMBING the Chalice Hill where Joseph came 
With cup and thorn, bare-foot from Arimathea, 
On that pale hill of grass I chanced upon 

A picnic in the Vale of Avalon, 

For such is still the name. 

Pale from late frosts the hill was light and fair, 

It seemed a pale green hill of glass was there. 


This is the noise the charabanc trippers made : 
“‘ Hi ! Stop ! why not stop here ! 

I’m downright dry for beer, 

And here’s a little bit of decent shade 

Back from the right-of-way the Pilgrims made.” 


‘“* Come on ! let’s have a jazz ; this gramophone 
Has really got a frightfully cheery tone. 
Here’s ‘ Kiss me Baby ’—that’s a perfect scream ! ” 


“« 'There’s someone thirsty up there on the Tor ! ” 
“‘T suppose it’s the gardener carrying a beam.” 
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Yes ! He drank vinegar, crucified on a dream. 
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I climbed green Weary-all-Hill to the Tor, 


Where climbed a wearier man ere I was born, 
Bearing a cup to hide, to plant a thorn— 

A snow-lit, a midwinter flowering tree— 

And built a wattle church in memory, 

Dug in the Grail under the Somerset corn. 


On All Souls’ Day when even the saints rise, 

And move their hands and open their sad eyes, 

I should be daunted by the hill of glass, 

Lest slopes run red with shame to the English grass. 


The lights are lit, the talkies will begin. 

“‘ Here’s the World’s Greatest Lover ; he’s a toff ! ” 
Pilate, exploiter, answer !| What is sin ? 

Must all men come to pray, and stay to scoff ? - 


King Henry VIP's Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey 


The vibration from the greatly increased traffic since the opening of the new Lambeth 
Bridge is causing danger to the fabric——Daily Paper. 


‘*T have already joined myself in Marriage to an Husband, namely the Kingdom of England . . . 
And do not, saith she, upraid me with miserable lack of Children; for every one of you, and as many 
as are Englishmen, are Children and Kinsmen to me . .. And to me it shall be a full satisfaction, both 
for the Memorial of my Name, and for my Glory also, if, when I shall let my last breath, it be engraved 
upon my Marble Tomb : Here lieth Elizabeth, which Reigned a Virgin and died a Virgin.” 


Queen Elizabeth. 
“Bright Occidental Star!” 


HE Kingdom of England has forgotten her. 
The poets and the people still in part 


Believe she hears the stir 
Above her head and holds it in her heart. 
Her husband has divorced her since her death. 
She turns upon her pillow, draws a breath ; 
Shall she be cast from him, who all her life 
Was England’s mistress too as well as wife ? 


For now below her lights and fretted stones 
Vibrations of the vans distress her bones ; _ 
Lorries, spare parts, odd bits of some machine, 
Rubbish and waste, and noise can wake the Queen ! 
She lived full-sail, died on a Palace floor. 

Sack not her shrine ! She speaks to us once more : 
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Prodigal Son 


NO ; the boy is tottering from the steep wood, 
() Among the winter bushes hardly to be seen, 
So bent is he among the shades, so cheating 
The hand of evening out of that ravine. 


What is his heart’s pace, nodding under white ? 
Whence the red flower of purpose on his face ? 
There is no hazard in the moony trail of the moor, 

Snake, boar, and cave are far in their dark place. 


The edge lips in shrubberies : why, at the top flats 
Does this tall boy crouch forward ? Fallen so, 

He bemeans his manhood against upright trees 
Who spurn a crumpled body lying low. 


I think whatever is is well. An end to stumbling. 

The high land opens. One white birch stands his friend. 
Alone on the white common it promises safe home, 

And Father changed to welcome him at the end. 


O fair evening moor, fair evening moor 

Take me to your ten empty bracken miles, 
Will all your archer ceiling empty me, 

And let me lose my foulness in your miles ? 


I would empty these last dreads. Breezes of dusk, 
Come from your hills among my lips, and let 
Your woven simples take away my fever, 
And if my Father at the Vinery Gate 


Stand at a family prayer, or in the Tower 
Lament my Mother, Brother, and me, all lost ; 

Do touch his illness too. Weave him the truth : 
All my agonies in Boar Valley crossed, 


And I, in peaceful fare, stepping the moorland 
All the night through, till last, I stumbling come 
To hold once more the beardless loving Father 
That loved me in the morning of our home. 


The boy looks. His eyes move round the evening. 
What tall sentry in silver tells his search ? 

It is his tree. He straightens, runs through the bracken 
And trusts his whole success to the white birch. 
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Stand up. Betake this body to your arms. 
This clear shaft straight unto your purpose now 
Marry ; and make a moment of this birch tree 
Who joins the starry heaven to your brow. 


So he raises his eyes for a greeting out of the tree. 
Now over their two heads all spaces part, 
Infinity of vastness falls in one shaft, 
This is the tiny infinite of his heart. 


Yes, within that intimest chamber God’s two hands 
Have met and blended. All’s instantly within. 
Then all in second sway surges without. 
The great skies show where the walls of his spirit begin. 


O low my silver tree when you are lying 
And faint do call out of an earlier earth, 

This only moment when one human boy | 
Charged you with his proud purpose ; to such birth 


Of fame no other tree in all your dingle 
Has ever slept upright for :—O then your dead wood 
Will start with its secret knowledge, like the chopt Cross 
Of Christ that down the centuries has understood 


That old windy night and the humped saviour 
Who strained under the tree to a bald hill 

And all through the old windy night 
Bequeathed to one chance cedar with each thrill, 


Each slant of torture, a view of the supreme sum, 
So that the choppings to their devoir leapt up 

And still by shrine or basilick make that old murder 
Hot to tell true the taste of blood in the cup. 


* * * 


Five miles of heather now ; easy faring now. 
_ The wind is after his ears and kisses their backs. 
He turns three times to see a bad sunset, 

His eyes dance their colours like great lakes. 


But, like high lakes letting on a deep cunning mountain, 
Those eyes awake the tale of his distant mind, 

His chin sways east to lose such cursing colours, 
And love behind his ears the willing wind. 
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Friendship downward ! Drop those drinking eyes. 
There is a horse’s shoe-mark marking the turf. 

There’s Cotton-flower passing : a mother rabbit-form, 
Stay and lie a little against the earth. 


Stay and take one yellow grange of gorse 


Before the evening fade its yellow frail, 
And tell that blow of slanted rush your fellowship 
Before the wavy green goes sleepy-pale. 


No, make the rounded lips. The straightening body 
Lifts to the cipher of clear stars his eyes. 

Among their lashes beacon straws of light 
Command his acid of resolve to rise 


In their white ways, focussing to myriad star-points 

Repeating ‘No’ to the swayn rush, and ‘ No’ 

‘ No ’ to the moss beneath the gorse. The cypher stars 
Shoot to slim whirling tracks of ‘N’ and‘O.’ 


Three hours a tiny white wheeling ‘ O ’ of stars 
Hangs over his way. But never the round of chin 
Sinks in defeat to tell the known souls 
Of dewpond, sheepfold, yewtree ; as they begin 


To waken at his passing. Rather he summons furiously 
The terrors lost in the valley to spur him away. 

He saves the Cave-horror as a chief snarling companion 
To bite each footstep further from yesterday. 


Forward in midnight dark, a dress of safety 
The park hill rises in velvet. That star-wheel waits, 
Poises in one whisking comet ; tosses the tree-shades, 
And hisses to final black. His father’s gates 


Strut (with the same old arrogance of parting) 

Their blanched ribs into his heart ; so one more mile, 
To shirk their certain bayonet, he goes to the right 

And wants the leg-greeting of Lodge Stile. 


Now, were it day for him, would the evidence come 
And kiss his eyes and ears, for his dear home keeps 

Her face, her mother face in that grove of shadows, 
But now so late, all innocent evidence sleeps. 
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And rabbits awake at his totter, were born since that departure. 
The striped garden stile drowses of home. 

The winter beds are bare. The desert earth dreams 
Of waving regiments lost, and Spring to come. 


But, dimly he knows, there has been some destruction 
Or altering about these locals. Little sounds 
Or smells of rage make up to his numb body, 
The mould snaps agony-news from the gardener’s mounds. 


O here and here should be a confident fret of gravel 
To tell the last yards. But the old drive is foiled, 

He stands in bewilderness and mud. He is beaten. 
There is no gravel to clock his incoming toil. 


And now the garden firs close over his head. 
Nothing to tell his blue eyes open or shut ; 

Nor any odorous passes out of the bushes 
To help his soul insist the old ghosts out. 


He has beckoned yesterday to urge him behind. 
Now should his own Camp compass him at the end. 
Where are the Sentries to bid those fiends begone ? 
Where are the fingers even of one friend ? 


Rather a fearful stirring at his heart 
As on they come, the serpent, boar, and cave 
And, storming softly these boviecks of decay, 
Flood in and man the void ; as a plague-grave 


Quaking to be the refuge for flying soldiers. 
So old and new are blent in one black flood, 

All swelling tower-high, heaving and sinking, 
Sliming the house-bones with a life of mud. 


Sudden this curtain parts to a bearded face, 
Pouting happy lips to him out of old days, 

But now his Mother’s hands flicker in front 
The love is narrowing to a yellow blaze 


Of hatred as his Mother’s hands in vain 
Hazard a cross. A gust of stars and snow, 

All’s lost. Then at his feet looks up his brother, 
Eyes only, with the earth-heart scarlet below. 
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This siege has stormed and stilled this ruined boy. 
He has fallen forwards and pauses on knees and hands. 
No friendship downwards now. Down, up, and away, 
Nothing to help him now. And yet he stands 


This last instant erect. In his inmost heart 
One cool straight truth is there, one final friend, 
Shapeless at first. He turns his whole soul backward, 
Summoning it to help him at the end. ; 


Westward, westward, along the heather aiming 
The promise rushes hither at his search, 

A silver shaft of vertical love. It is the compact. 
It is the holden of his arms. It is the birch. 


TOM STAVELEY 


Woodcut by MicHarL WICKHAM 
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A. GLASS OF STOUT 


By T. O. BEACHCROFT 


LSIE had plenty of time to kill, so she took her glass of stout very 
slowly ; then she carefully gathered up all the toys and other 
awkward untidy parcels, and went out into the crowd again. 

__ Every few minutes a motor bus went crashing by, a great 
urst of light and noise ; and the street lamps danced on the wet pavements 
as if they had all been polished. 

The lights were certainly very confusing. The shops were sparkling 
with their Christmas decorations : every window was packed from top 
(0 bottom with bright objects, toys, boxes, sweets, glittering silver balls, 
strings of tinsel, garlands of coloured paper running in every direction. 
Electric light bulbs sprang up in the most unexpected places, behind cut 
ee in the midst of red and green tissue. Mirrors flashed back the 
ights and the toys, from above, from below, from either side, till she 
could hardly tell which were real things, and which the dancing 
shimmering reflections. . 

Elsie, drifting vaguely along in the thronged pavement, was pushed 
smiling from this side to that. She knew her hair was falling abroad 
and would soon be right down: the big man with the rough frieze coat 
who had pressed against her had pulled her hat all aside. She paused for a 
moment, smiling and smiling, in front of a shop window, and saw a plump 
untidy, red-faced little woman covered with parcels smiling back at her. 
For a second she never knew it was herself : then she tried to put her hand 
up to make her hat a bit straight, and push a few ends in, but she was 
carrying far too many things, and she giggled aloud. 

The shop she was staring into was a Woolworths : just one more toy 
each, she thought, and she must be getting back. 

** T’ll take this little omnibus,” she said to the girl at the toy counter. 
‘“ My little boy’ll like that ever so much,” she explained, “‘ because his 
daddy drives a general.” | 

“Reelly,” said the girl with polite indifference, her precise cockney 
contrasting with Elsie’s slower country voice, “‘ It’s just the thing, then.” 

“‘ Yes,”’ said Elsie, “‘ you ought to see my Charlie when he opens that : 
and I’ll have this rattle for my baby please—they’re pretty, aren’t they ? 
She’s nearly ten months now.” 

As she began to make a slow progress through the packed crowds to the 
door another man was pushed against her : he slipped his hand inside her 
arm and pressed it as if he knew her: Elsie looked round and he stared 
hard into her bright black eyes and smiling untidy face. Then he quickly 
withdrew into the crowd and stood quite still watching her as she pushed 
her way along. 

She never blamed herself for having that glass of stout. Yet fancy a 
respectable married woman with two children, going off on her own like 
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. this, and popping in and out of pubs. It really made her laugh. There was 
still an hour before they’d be back from their aunt’s. She hadn’t felt so 
free for years now. It was like being quite young again, a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen. But she didn’t want to think of that ; she’d got over all that now. 

It was going to be the nicest Christmas she’d ever known: no more 
struggling and worrying. How much better in the long run to be settled, 
to have chosen a fine steady man like her Reg who stuck to things, and had 
got himself a good job. Young girls of eighteen are silly : they don’t know 
what really counts in life. =~ 

When she went out into the street again, the man who had caught her 
arm came a few yards behind and followed her, taking care to keep out of 
her sight when she stopped to look at a window, but watching her with 
great attention. His movements were quick and light. 

He was a dark fellow of about thirty—not large, but with a lithe and 
conscious swagger in his poise, which showed off his figure. He was 
dressed in a smart blue serge suit and round his neck was a bright handker- 
chief, tied choker wise, with a knot on one side. A very light grey cap was 
pulled sideways on his head. 

Elsie turned into a quiet side street and walked hesitatingly along. She 
paused, then retraced her steps in an uncertain way. On the other side of 
the road, he followed, keeping well in the shadow, pausing when she 
paused. He walked with his hands thrust tightly into his two jacket pockets, 
pulling the coat across his buttocks. In the quiet street his footfall made no 
sound : he was wearing rubber soled canvas shoes, which made him soft- 
footed as an otter. 

Elsie stopped against a dirty grey doorway from which the paint had 
peeled. A street lamp cast on its flecked surface white light and violet 
shadows. She was fumbling with her parcels, to get her hand free: now, 
he saw, she was looking in her purse and taking out a coin. Then she 
crossed the road and went into the public house opposite. 

He smiled and nodded to himself : then lit a WosdHivie In five minutes 
he flicked the glowing stubb away, and with a sudden swaggering gesture, 
as if an admiring friend was watching, he thrust his hands into his jacket 
pockets again, and sidled through the swing doors. 

Elsie stood at the bar with her stout before her, gazing reflectively into 
the mirror against which the shelves of bottles stood, watching herself sip. 
There was nothing wrong surely in taking a couple of glasses of stout on 
Christmas Eve. Besides she deserved it after all the hard work she’d had, 
and the babies, and the way she’d buckled to and kept at it in the last few 
years. It was lovely to stand there and feel so tired and so happy : the last 
few years seemed rather unreal now—as if she was watching herself and 
her life from the outside. Then safety wrapped her round like a cloak, 
inside which her body throbbed with warmth and comfort. She watched 
herself raise the glass to her lips. It was funny that this should be Elsie 
she was watching and thinking of, Elsie the child, Elsie the silly girl, Elsie 
the wife and mother. . . . 
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She gazed at herself smiling back from the dark mirror ; then she stop- 
ped suddenly with the glass half way to her lips. She had seen his face in 
the glass behind her. Then she looked again and it was real—the old smile, 
the old dark eyes and brown skin. And as she stared a voice that she could 
have told anywhere said very clear and quietly, 

** So it’s Elsie.” 

She turned round and instantly his hands were on her shoulders, and his 
eyes staring into hers, then going over her face again and again. She could 
not speak or find a word to say, only her heart beat and beat ; there was a 
throbbing in her head and all round her, so that she could not remember 
where she was, and everything was confused. 

“ I should have known you in ten thousand,” he said. The words filled 
her with indescribable gladness. 

“ Oh,” she whispered. “‘ It’s you.” 

He looked at her and smiled, his hands still on her shoulders, standing 
just as they used to stand. 

“* So you waited for me?” 

His voice brought back a tumult of far-off unhappy things. She saw him 
standing in the shimmering heat of a July day, with the dappled shade of 
boughs on his face and white arms, while the silent woods rang with the 
cries of the water fowl in the reeds. She saw his face white in the darkness 
of a summer night close to hers. 

*““ Waited,” she said, “‘ of course I waited. Didn’t I say I’d wait ? Of 
course I waited.” 

She looked at him and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Is it really you ? ” she said. 

_ “ You bet your sweet life it is,” he said with an easy laugh. ‘“‘ Doesn’t 
it look like me ? ” 

** Oh,” she said, ‘‘ it looks too like you. Phil I do love you so ; I’ve been 
so unhappy.” | 

“Not too unhappy,” he said, smiling. “‘ Here, come along and sit 
down.” 

He took her arm and they sat at a quiet table in the corner of the bar. 
He looked at her and all the time his old smile flickered at the corners of his 
mouth. 

“« Elsie,” he said, “‘ you’re a good sweet girl : you’re the right sort. Here, 
let me get you a drink : what’s that you’ve got, draught stout ? ” 

“‘ No—I won’t have another. O, fancy seeing you again. I’ve thought 
and thought about you.” 

“Go on,” he said, “ you’ve thought about plenty of chaps besides me. 
Look, here’s your drink: don’t tell me you can’t drink two glasses of 
stout : you aren’t so innocent now. Let’s see you drink it—cheero.” 

_ “ T oughtn’t—” she said, but soon began. 
Phil stared her up and down as she drank. 
“ Plump as a partridge, aren’t you ?”’ 

_ Elsie put down her glass with a giggle. 
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“ You still say the same things.” 
“Do I?” he said, and under the table he put his hand on her knee. 
“You mustn’t,” she said, “‘ They’ll see.” 
“Go on,” he whispered, “‘ let them stop me.” 
‘“‘ You don’t get no better, Phil. Don’t. I want to talk to you.” f 
He looked straight into her eyes and she felt her heart beat high. It 
brought everything back so close. ; 
“ You feel the same about me ? ”’ he said after many seconds. j 
“‘ Why ask ? ” she said. “ I’m no better, Phil.” ? 
He suddenly took his hand away and laughed. 1 
“That suits me,” he said. He rose and swaggering over to the bar j 
hitched his trousers and sprawled across it. 7 
“* Come out of dreamland, Miss,” he said to the barmaid, “‘ and give us j 
another couple of these.” t 
He winked at Elsie, and brought back her glass filled again : she took it 
almost mechanically. She had had enough now to go on wanting more. __ 
“‘ What’s been happening to you ? ” she said. ‘‘ Where have you been ?” - 
** All over the map—and you ? ” ; 
“‘ Just here, in London; all the time. Eight years, isn’t it ? Only it 
seems like yesterday. What happened to you, Phil, when you left the 
village ? I was so unhappy, Phil. I knew you’d never stolen those things—. 
I stuck up for you right and left against them all—nasty becalling crowd, 


cued ready to talk ill. I wouldn’t let none of them say you’d been a 
thief.” 


Phil looked at her closely and smiled. 

‘© What made you so cocksure of it ? ”’ he said. 

“* Because I didn’t care if you were, Phil. What’s the harm in taking a 
few little things that no one would ever miss—and anyhow you were worth 
all the men there put together. You were the only one as was alive ;_ there 
was more spunk and go in you, Phil, than all the lot—snivelling littl 
prick-me-dainties. Most of ’em weren’t men there at all, I believe.” 

She was talking so excitedly she never felt him put his arm round her 
shoulders and was taken by surprise when he suddenly pulled her face t 
his and kissed her full on the mouth. He looked at her and laughed again. 

“Pretty hot stuff, aren’t yu Be 

“‘T don’t know,” she said. “ I’m a human being. But go on, tell m 
what’s happened to you. Have you got plenty of money ? Where have 
you been ?” 

“T’ve got on all right,” said Phil. “‘ I always do—when a lot of fool 
don’t get in my way. I’ve been on a boat.” 

“On a boat ? Where to?” 

“* America.” 

* What did you do ? ” 


“* Oh, there’s a helluva lot to do in America, if you got te.H4 
“What then ? ” erent 


“Oh, I got on another boat then—but I didn’t like that much—too 
‘ 
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much like being a coal miner if you ask me. I didn’t like it. So I jumped 
off one night in the dark and swam to a little island.” 

“ Phil, you might have been drowned.” 

“ Not me, Elsie—we were lying at anchor, only a few hundred yards. 
That was a good life, Elsie—you’d have liked it, and I thought of you : 
sunshine all day and no one to worry you. There were a few other white 
men there and I got on all right. Blasted good life.” 

He paused and lit another Woodbine, stretching out his legs stiffly and 
blowing out the smoke in a great luxurious cloud. 

“And the girls,” he said, looking mischievously at Elsie, “‘ That’s the 
_ only place ever yours truly had more than enough of a good thing.” 

“ Phil!” said Elsie, “‘ You don’t mean to say you went along with 
black women.” 

“What’s wrong ? We all did. Besides they weren’t black, Elsie ; coffee 
blancmange, I should say : all soft.” 

Elsie laughed in spite of herself. 

“ Phil,” she said, ‘‘ you’re a bad, naughty boy. I wonder I talk to you.” 

“You talk because we ain’t alone,” he said looking boldly at her, and 
She blushed. 

“Phil,” she said after a pause, ‘“‘ Am I bad ? ” 

“ Aaow,”’ he said, with a sort of soft snarl, ‘‘ Don’t start on that old tack. 
What’s bad ? Don’t you like me ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Well, then—”’ His voice trailed away. 

“ Here, Elsie,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ What do you think I’m doing 
now, making six or seven pounds a week.” 

“No, really—are you really ? ” 

“ Jonnock,” said Phil, and looked at her with an amused smile. Elsie 
waited for him to go but he only looked at her and went on smiling. 

** How ? ” she asked at length. 

“* Selling things : I’m in trade. That’s the way to make money.” 

** Do you mean you’ve got a shop ? ” 

“No: but I’ve got a pitch.” 

SA pitch: ? * 

“‘ Up at the Caledonian market.” . é 

“Oh yes : I’ve heard of that,” said Elsie, vaguely. “‘ What do you sell ? 

‘* Anything I can get so cheap people can’t help buying it.” 

“‘ But what things ? How do you get things so cheap ? ” 

“‘ Oh, the boys see to that.” 

*¢ What boys, Phil ? ”’ ) Riad . 
_ He leant forward‘and began to explain ; keeping his eyes fixed on Elsie’s 

and talking in a low voice, in short sentences : never altering his pitch nor 
taking his eyes from her face. His quiet voice seemed to go on for a very 
long time and Elsie found she was not following what he was saying. 

As she listened the room seemed to waver and go immensely far away. 
It didn’t look real : only Phil’s face close to her own, and his teeth when he 
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laughed and his bright yellow and red handkerchief looked clear and more 
real than natural. | 

Then suddenly he stopped talking and stood up. “‘ See the idea?” — 
he said. He pulled his cap down on his head with a flick. | 

“‘ When we go away from here,” he said, jerking his head as if to point 
out the direction, ‘‘ You coming back with me ? ” : "4 

“* Aren’t I? ” said Elsie. 

* That'll suit me.” 

‘‘ T sometimes feel there’s nothing else real in the world but you.” 

He smiled and touched her cheek gently. 

“‘ Let’s move. Got all your parcels ? Like a Christmas tree in skirts, 
aren’t you ? What are all these things ? ” 

“‘'They’re nothing,” said Elsie. “‘ Just some silly things I got for my 
sister. I’ve a good mind to leave them.” 

“‘ Don’t be silly, Else. They cost something.” 

“¢ Well, I’ll give this one to that girl behind the bar : it’s only a toy and 
she might know of some kid.” 

Elsie handed over one of her parcels and they went out into the dark- © 
ness. Phil thrust his hands in his jacket pockets again : he made no effort — 
to carry a thing for Elsie. He strode along beside her with his cautious 
animal softness, scrutinising everything all round him. , 

Elsie was in a dream, her head swimming. She knew she had had too 
much to drink, but nothing mattered now, and Phil thought none the worse 
of her for that. He asked her no questions ; it was his habit to take things 
and people as they came. They went a long way through quiet empty 
streets, past hoardings, warehouses, waste ground—dquite silent and 
deserted, so late in the evening. Elsie lost all sense of direction. 

“Come on Else,” said Phil, ‘‘ Don’t get behind. We’re nearly there.” 

“* T’ve dropped a parcel,” said Elsie. 

“* Here,” said Phil, “ give it me.” 

He picked it up and took off the wrapping. 

“Why,” he said, “ It’s a kid’s motor—toy omnibus. What are all those 
parcels ? Can’t you leave ’em somewhere ? What’s this motor for ? ” 

““ Why,” said Elsie, “‘ I mustn’t lose that : that’s for my little Charley 
—he’ll be ever so pleased to see that—” 

“ Your Charley ? ” said Phil, ‘‘ What do you mean ? ” | 
“ My little boy—I was taking all these toys home for him and the baby.” 
“You got two kids ?” 

“ Yes—three years old, and ten months.” 
“What the sweet hell—” began Phil, and stopped. “‘ Here,” he said, — 
take that glove off.” He snatched her hand. 

“* Oh, you’re hurting.” 

“ Hurting—you bitch : you ought to be killed. Look at that— married 
woman ! ”’ 

Elsie began to cry. 

“You damned little fool,” said Phil with cold fury, ‘ What are you 
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playing at? Stop that snivelling. So this is what you call waiting for me is 
it? And I said you were the right sort ! ” 3 

‘‘ I meant to wait. I waited really, Phil. I never loved him. I’ve never 
told him a word about you. I only loved you. Phil, don’t be angry. I 
never went with any other man, Phil. I had to marry, Phil. You never 
wrote me even.” 

“What the hell do I care if you’ve been with a hundred other men ? ” 
said Phil. “ You could still come with me if you weren’t married. Why did 
= say you’d waited ? I thought you were a tart out on the loose or some- 
thing.” 

Elsie made a desperate effort to stop crying. 

_“ Don’t, Phil,” she said, “‘ When I saw you I seemed to lose everything. 
I don’t want my other life. I want to come with you. Here, see—I mean 
5: ee 

She began throwing all her children’s parcels in the road. Phil watched 
her, folding his arms with perfect calm and leaning with his back against a 
battered hoarding, his face tight lipped and rigid. 

“And throw yourself after them, now,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t want you.” 

She took his arm and began to pull at it, breaking out with another 
burst of tears. 

“Phil,” she said, “ I want to come with you. Don’t you want me? 
Phil, you said you wanted me. Oh, don’t be so hurt. Don’t you see, 
Phil, I’ve been waiting for you all the time ? ” 

He jerked her off. 

** A nice dam fool I should look,” he said, “‘ poking my nose in along with 
a married woman and two kids. Think I’m a dam fool ? I don’t mess 
about with married women ; see that ? Clear off home—lI don’t want you.” 

“But Phil—” She seized his arm again, but this time he suddenly 
moved and deftly catching her by the wrists forced her hands away. 


- Sobbing out loud she tried to reach him, to pierce through his terrible 


quiet coldness. He must be only acting: he loved her really. 
“‘ Here, stop it,” he said. Very coolly he raised his hand and gave a 


_ swinging blow on the cheek, with his open hand. He held her by the wrist 
_ and struck her face three times. 


Elsie felt the blood start up inside her cheeks. Another stunning blow 


_ landed and another so that she reeled and almost fell. She put her hands up 


to her head—the lights and the pavement swinging round her dizzily. 

“‘ Now will you believe me ?”’ Phil’s voice said in her ear. ‘‘ Next time 
I shan’t even see you.” ; 

Her head swam and her eyes were blind with tears : when she came to 


_ herself he was gone. 


She ran crying out, “ Phil, Phil, wait for me Phil,” and weeping as 


she ran. But there was no sign of him, and the street was empty. She ran 


: 


_ 


. 


and walked, weeping and talking to herself and to Phil, imploring him to 

come back to her. Perhaps through here, she thought, he’s only hiding. 

She turned through a gap in the broken hoardings and struck.across the 
2c* 
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waste refuse ground. She went across the broken pitted ground, stumbling — 
at every stride, falling on her knees in the dark. She toiled up heaps of ash — 
and refuse, piled as high as cottages above her head, her hands grasping — 
at the ashes and thin blades of scrannel grass. Surely that was Phil in the — 
darkness moving in front of her: no, there was nothing : nothing at all. 
Only old wheels long rusted and half buried, broken crockery shining in ~ 
the darkness, discarded magazines and papers which caught at her legs— _ 
dead thoughts, forgotten hopes, things longed for and never given. Her 
tears gushed up again in new springs of despair ; tears she had shed so — 
many years before. Now she sank down and put her head on her arms : — 
now she hurried on hoping again she would find him. ; 

She wandered at last out of the vacant lot into the street again: then on — 
and on through a maze of quiet deserted roads, where she had never been : © 
tall warehouses loomed up on either side of her, casting pitch black — 
shadows. The lamps bracketed on their sides were very far between. 
Between the circles of light they shed on the road all was darkness. The — 
whole place was deserted.. Only once she passed a lurking couple, motion- — 
less like statues whose eyes followed her as she went by. ; 

After she stopped weeping it became a dull pain inside her, and her head 
throbbing and burning. Her eyes felt hot, and her face stiff as a mask. 
She began to pass people again and found herself among lights and traffic. - 

She wandered aimlessly. Where could she go? Phil was lost now. 
The thoughts repeated themselves heavily, muffled like a drugged pain. 
She had thrown the children’s toys in the street. Thrown her home away. 
She saw her husband standing stock still in the kitchen at ten, at eleven, 
at twelve, wondering why she didn’t come: but if he knew what she had 
done he would turn her away. 

** Oh, Phil,” she whispered, “ help me now.” She saw him with his 
shirt open, the Sad ah shade across him, the green boughs and blue July 
air tumultuous with heat all round him. But the image of Phil changed ; 
it stood in a dark street against a hoarding, tight-lipped, fixing her with © 
narrowed eyes, and beat her away. “‘ Throw yourself after them,” it said, 
“‘ T don’t want you. I don’t want you.” ; 

As the words sank in, something that had been secret and vital all these 
years seemed to be torn from her body. She stood transfixed. Then she 
ran forward as an omnibus roared towards her, and flung herself on the 
road in front of it. ck ie 

Every passenger on the omnibus, saw a woman pitch forward from the 
curb. There followed a moment of agonising doubt, when only the driver’s 
skill and steadiness could save her life. Instead of braking, he accelerated 
and wrenched his vehicle round : the front wheel and mudguard brushed 
her face, the safety rails between the wheels caught and flung her sideways. 
Then with a shudder and a grind the bus stopped. 

The driver leapt from his seat and was the first to reach Elsie as she lay 
pee on the road. He knelt quickly and began to raise her head and. 
shoulders. 
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Then suddenly he picked her up in his arms and was pushing through 
the crowd. 
“‘ It’s my own wife,” he said, “ This is my own wife. Let me pass.” 
He carried her into a shop and laid her down on a coat which someone 
threw on the floor. Water was brought and dashed in her face. He could 
say nothing. 
A stranger touched him on the shoulder. 
_~ You saved her life,” he said. ‘‘ Not many men could have got by her 
like that.” 
_in several minutes she began to move and came to : then she recognised 
him and smiled. 
“I’m not hurt,” she said, “‘ The lights dazzle my eyes: make these 
people go away, Reg.” 


* * * 


An hour afterwards she was sitting at her own kitchen table with her 
husband standing beside her. She sat quite still with her head resting on 
her arm, staring in front of her. She still seemed dazed, he thought. 

He was a quiet man with an untidy awkward body, much taller than Phil 
but with no fire in his movements. 

“Oh, Elsie,” he kept saying, ‘‘ It’s wonderful to see you there. Elsie, I 
love you so much. It’s so wonderful to have you safe.”’ 

“It was only your wonderful driving and steadiness saved me,” she said 

in a dull voice. “‘ Everyone said it was that.” 

“* T can’t make out how you came to fall like that ; ” he said for the sixth 
or seventh time, “ Can’t you remember what happened ? ” 

She shook her head picking at the tablecloth with her fingers. 

_ “ Tf IT tell you—will you think I’m terribly wicked ? ” she said at length. 

** Wicked ? As if I should go thinking you wicked.” 

- * You haven’t heard,” she said, “‘ I am wicked.” 

** T fell,” Elsie said very slowly and painfully, “ because I’d been drink- 
ing—and I’d—I’d had a glass of stout—and I lost all the toys I’d bought. 

. .” She broke off, and fell silent. 

“Elsie,” he said, ‘“‘ you silly thing. I thought you were going to say 
something terrible. You’re all upset. I should like to see anyone who 
thought you were wicked.” 

He gently raised her from the table and put his arms round her. At 
first she resisted, pressing him away with her hands on his chest and tears 
running down her face. Gradually he felt her body relax and he drew her 


closer, and pressed his lips gently against her forehead. ‘Then he found she 
was crying, the tears running very quickly and quietly down her face. 


He was much too tall to hold her comfortably, and his movements were 


stiff and clumsy in pressing her soft body against his. He found that by 
straining round and stretching out his arm carefully he could just reach the 


light switch and turn it out. 
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They stood for a very long time in the firelight. He said nothing and 
never moved, thinking it would be good for her nerves to hold her quietly. — 
Gradually her tears stopped. She gave one or two sighs : her body seemed — 
to grow limper and he realised she was almost falling asleep in his arms, her _ 
muscles becoming relaxed and easy, her forehead gleaming pale and calm 
as the firelight flickered on it. bie 


x 

She never told him. ; 
: 
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A TRIP TO CZARDIS 


By EDWIN GRANBERRY 


T was still dark in the pine woods when the two brothers awoke. But 
it was plain that day had come, and in a little while there would be no 
more stars. Day itself would be in the sky and they would be going 
#® along the road. Jim waked first, coming quickly out of sleep and sit- 
ting up in the bed to take fresh hold of the things in his head, starting 
them up again out of the corners of his mind where sleep had tucked them. 
Then he waked Daniel and they sat up together in the bed. Jim put his 
arm around his young brother, for the night had been dewy and cool with 
the swamp wind. Daniel shivered a little and whimpered, it being dark 
in the room and his baby concerns still on him somewhat, making sleep 
heavy on his mind and slow to.give understanding its way. 

“ Hit’s the day, Dan’l. This day that’s right here now, we are goen. 
You'll recollect it all in a minute.”’ 3 

“ I recollect. We are goen in the wagon to see papa—” 

“Then hush and don’t whine.” 

“* I were dreamen, Jim.” 

““ What dreamen did you have ? ” 

“T can’t tell. But it were fearful what I dreamt.” 

“ All the way we are goen this time. We won’t stop at any places, but 
we will go all the way to Czardis to see papa. I never see such a place as 
Czardis.”’ 

“ T recollect the water tower—”’ 

““ Not in your own right, Dan’l. Hit’s by my tellen it you see it in your 
mind.” . 

** And lemonade with ice in it I saw—” 

“ That too I seen and told to you.”’ 

“* Then I never seen it at all ? ”’ 

“* Hit’s me were there, Dan’l. I let you play like, but hit’s me who went 
to Czardis. Yet I never till this day told half how much I see. There’s 
sights I never told.” eg 

They stopped talking, listening for their mother’s stir in the kitchen. But 
the night stillness was unlifted. Daniel began to shiver again. 

‘* Hit’s dark,” he said. 

“‘ Hit’s your eyes stuck,” Jim said. ‘‘ Would you want me to drip a 
little water on your eyes ?” : : Ge 

“Oh!” cried the young one, pressing his face into his brother’s side, 
“ don’t douse me, Jim, no more. The cold aches me.” 

The other soothed him, holding him around the body. 

“ You won’t have ’eer chill or malarie ache to-day, Dan’l. Hit’s a fair 
da eee! 

*“* T won’t be cold?” 
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“ Hit’s a bright day. I hear mournen doves starten gioea The sun © 
e 


will bake you warm. . . . Uncle Holly might buy us somet 
eat in Czardis.”’ 
“* What would it be ? ” 


n new to — 


“‘ Hit ain’t decided yet. . . . He hasn’t spoke. Hit might be somethen : 


sweet. Maybe a candy ball fixed on to a rubber string.” 


“A candy ball!’ Daniel showed a stir of happiness. “Oh, Jim!” ; 


But it was a deceit of the imagination, making his eyes shine wistfully ; 
the grain of his flesh was against it. He settled into a stillness by himself. 


Sy OR tS ne 


“My stomach would retch it up, Jim. . . . I guess I couldn’t eat it.” — 


“You might could keep a little down.” 
“No .. . I would bring it home and keep it. . . .” 


Their mother when they went to bed had laid a clean pair of pants and a 


waist for each on the chair. Jim crept out of bed and put on his clothes, 
then aided his brother on with his. They could not hear any noise in the 
kitchen, but hickory firewood burning in the kitchen stove worked a smell 
through the house, and in the forest guinea fowls were sailing down from - 
the trees and poking their way along the half-dark ground toward the’ 
kitchen steps, making it known the door was open and that within someone 
was stirring about at the getting of food. 

Jim led his brother by the hand down the. dark way of yellow-pine stairs 
that went narrowly and without banisters to the rooms below. The young 
brother went huddling in his clothes, aguelike, knowing warmth was near, 
hungering for his. place by the stove, to sit in peace on the bricks in the 
floor by the stove’s side and watch the eating, it being his nature to have a 
sickness against food. 

They came in silence to the kitchen, Jim leading and holding his brother 
by the hand. The floor was lately strewn with fresh bright sand and that 
would sparkle when the day-break got above the forest, though now it lay 
dull as hoarfrost and cold to the unshod feet of the brothers. The door to 
the firebox of the stove was open and in front of it their mother sat in a 
chair speaking low as they entered, uttering under her breath. The two 
boys went near and stood still, thinking she was blessing the food, there 
being mush dipped up and steaming in two bowls. And they stood cast 
down until she lifted her eyes to them and spoke. 

“Your clothes on already,” she said. ‘‘ You look right neat.” She did 
not rise, but kept her chair, looking cold and stiff, with the cloth of her 
black dress sagging between her knees. The sons stood in front of her and 
she laid her hand on first one head and then the other and spoke a little 
about the day, charging them to be sober and of few words, as she had 
raised them. 

Jim sat on the bench by the table and began to eat, mixing dark molasses 
sugar through his bowl of mush. But a nausea began in Daniel’s stomach 
at sight of the sweet and he lagged by the stove, gazing at the food as it 
passed into his brother’s mouth. 


Suddenly a shadow filled the back doorway and Holly, their uncle, 
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stood there looking in. He was lean and big and dark from wind and 
weather, working in the timber as their father had done. He had no wife 
and children and would roam far off with the timber gangs in the Ever- 
glades. This latter year he did not go far, but stayed near them. Their 
mother stopped and looked at the man and he looked at her in silence. 
Then he looked at Jim and Daniel. 

““You’re goen to take them after all?” 

She watched a minute, seeming to get the words straight in her mind 
before bringing them out, making them say what was set there. 

“ He asked to see them. Nobody but God-Almighty ought to tell a soul 
hit can or can’t have.” 

Having delivered her mind, she went out into the yard with the man and 
they spoke more words in an undertone, pausing in their speech. 

In the silence of the kitchen, Daniel began to speak out and name what 
thing among his possessons he would take to Czardis to give his father. 
But the older boy belittled this and that and everything that was called up, 
saying one thing was of too little consequence for a man, and that another 
was of no account because it was food. But when the older boy had abol- 
ished the idea and silence had regained, he worked back to the thought, 
coming to it roundabout and making it new and as his own, letting it be 
decided that each of them would take their father a pomegranate from the 
tree in the yard. 

They went to the kitchen door. The swamp fog had risen suddenly. 

They saw their mother standing in the lot while their uncle hitched the 

horse to the wagon. Leaving the —~ Jim climbed to the first crotch of 
the pomegranate tree. The reddest fruits were on the top branches. He 
worked his way up higher. The fog was now curling up out of the swamp, 
making gray mountains and rivers in the air and strange ghost shapes. 
Landmarks disappeared in the billows, or half-seen, they bewildered the 
_ sight and an eye could so little mark the known or strange that a befuddle- 
ment took hold of the mind, like the visitations sailors beheld in the fogs 
of Okeechobee. Jim could not find the ground. He seemed to have climbed 
into the mountains. The light was unnatural and dark and the pines were 
blue and dark over the mountains. 

A voice cried out of the fog : 

_ “ Are worms gnawen you that you skin up a pomegranate tree at this 
hour? Don’t I feed you enough ? ” ; 

The boy worked his way down. At the foot of the tree he met his mother. 
She squatted and put her arm around him, her voice tight and quivering, 
and he felt tears on her face. 
__ “ We ain’t come to the shame yet of you and Dan’l hunten your food off 
trees and grass. People seein’ you gnawen on the road’ will say Jim 
-Cameron’s sons are starved, foragen like cattle of the field.” _ 
““ T was getten the pomegranates for papa,” said the boy, resigned to his 
mother’s concern. She stood up when he said this, holding him in front 

of her skirts. In a while she said : 
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“IT guess we won’t take any, Jim. . . . But I’m proud it come to you to 
take your papa somethen.” . 
And after a silence, the boy said : 
‘“‘ Hit were Dan’l it come to, Mamma.” 4 
~ Then she took his hand, not looking down, and in her throat, as if in her — 
bosom, she repeated: 4 
“Hit were a fine thought and I’m right proud . . . though to-day we - 
won’t take anything. .. .” } 
‘‘T guess there’s better pomegranates in Czardis where we are goen—” ~ 
‘‘ There’s no better pomegranates in Czardis then right here over your — 
head,” she said grimly. ‘“‘ If pomegranates were needed, we would take — 
him his own. . . . You are older’n Dan’l, Jim. When we get to the place — 
we are goen, you won’t know your papa after so long. He will be pale and 
he won’t be as bright as you recollect. So don’t labor him with questions. ; 
. . . but speak when it behooves you and let him see you are upright.” 
When the horse was harnessed and all was ready for the departure, the — 
sons were seated on a shallow bed of hay in the back of the wagon and 
the mother took the driver’s seat alone. The uncle had argued for having — 
the top up over the seat, but she refused the shelter, remarking that she had — 
always driven under the sky and would do it still to-day. He gave in silently © 
and got upon the seat of his own wagon, which took the road first, their i 
wagon following. ‘This was strange and the sons asked : 
“Why don’t we all ride in Uncle Holly’s wagon ? ” 
But their mother made no reply. | 
For several miles they travelled in silence through their own part of the 
woods, meeting no one. The boys whispered a little to themselves, but 
their mother and their uncle sat without speaking, nor did they turn their 
heads to look back. At last the narrow road they were following left the 
woods and came out to the highway and it was seen that other wagons 
besides their own were going to Czardis. And as they got farther along, 
they began to meet many other people going to the town, and the boys 
asked their mother what day it was. It was Wednesday. And then they 
asked her why so many wagons were going along the road if it wasn’t 
Saturday and a market day. When she told them to be quiet, they settled 
down to watching the people go by. Some of them were faces that were 
strange and some were neighbours who lived in other parts of the woods. 
Some who passed them stared in silence and some went by looking straight 
to the front. But there were none of them who spoke, for their mother 
turned her eyes neither right nor left, but drove the horse on like a woman | 
in her sleep. All was silent as the wagons passed, except the squeaking of © 
the wheels and the thud of the horses’ hoofs on the dry, packed sand. 

_ At the edge of the town, the crowds increased and their wagon got lost 
in the press of people. All were moving in one direction. a4 
Finally they were going along by a high brick wall on top of which ran a 
barbed-wire fence. Farther along the way in the middle of the wall was a . 

: 


tall, stone building with many people in front. There were trees along the 
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_ outside of the wall and in the branches of one of the trees Daniel saw a 
man. He was looking over the brick wall down into the courtyard. All 
_ the wagons were stopping here and hitching through the grove in front of 
_ the building. But their Uncle Holly’s wagon and their own drove on, 
making way slowly as through a crowd at a fair, for under the trees knots 
of men were gathered, talking in undertone. Daniel pulled at his mother’s 
skirts and whispered : 

“What made that man climb up that tree ? ” 

Again she told him to be quiet. 
_ “We're not to talk to-day,” said Jim. “ Papa is sick and we’re not to 

make him worse.” But his high, thin voice made his mother turn cold. 
She looked back and saw he had grown pale and still, staring at the iron- 
_ barred windows of the building. When he caught her gaze, his chin began 
to quiver and she turned back front to dodge the knowledge of his eyes. 

For the two wagons had stopped now and the uncle gotten down and 
left them sitting alone while he went to the door of the building and talked 
_ with aman standing there. The crowd fell silent, staring at their mother. 
..' See, Jim, all the men up the trees!” Daniel whispered once more, 
leaning close in to his brother’s side. 

“Hush, Dan’. Be still.” 

The young boy obeyed this time, falling into a bewildered stare at all 
the things about him he did not understand, for in all the trees along the 
_ brick wall men began to appear perched high in the branches, and on the 
_ roof of a building across the way stood other men, all gaping at something 
_ in the yard back of the wall. 

_ Their uncle returned and hitched his horse to a ring in one of the trees. 
_ Then he hitched their mother’s horse and all of them got out and stood on 
' the ground in a huddle. The walls of the building rose before them. 
Strange faces at the barred windows laughed aloud and called down curses 
_ at the men below. 

_ Now they were moving, with a wall of faces on either side of them, 
_ their uncle going first, followed by their mother who held to each of them 
_ byahand. They went up the steps of the building. The door opened and 
_ their uncle stepped inside. He came back in a moment and all of them went 
in and followed a man down a corridor and into a bare room with two 
_ chairs and a wooden bench. A man in a black robe sat on one of the chairs, 
_and in front of him on the bench, leaning forward looking down between 
_his arms, sat their father. His face was lean and gray, which made him look 
very tall. But his hair was black, and his eyes were blue and mild and 
' strange as he stood up and held the two sons against his body while he 
_ stooped his head to kiss their mother. The man in black left the room and 
_ walked up and down outside in the corridor. A second stranger stood in 
the doorway with his back to the room. The father picked up one of the 
sons and then the other in his arms and looked at them and leaned their 
faces on his own. Then he sat down on the bench and held them against 
‘him. Their mother sat down by them and they were all together. 
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A few low words were spoken and then a silence fell over them all. And 
in a while the parents spoke a little more and touched one another. But 
the bare stone floor and the stone walls and the unaccustomed arms of — 
their father hushed the sons with the new and strange. And when the time 
had passed, the father took his watch from his pocket : 

“I’m goen to give you my watch, Jim. You are the oldest. I want you 
to keep it till you are a grown man. . . . And I want you to always do what 
mamma tells you. . . . I’m goen to give you the chain, Dan’l. . . .” ) 

The young brother took the chain, slipped out of his father’s arms, and - 
went to his mother with it. He spread it out on her knee and began to” 
talk to her in a whisper. She bent over him, and again all of them in the” 
room grew silent. ; 

A sudden sound of marching was heard in the corridor. The man rose 
up and took his sons in his arms, holding them abruptly. But their uncle, 
who had been standing with the man in the doorway, came suddenly and 
took them and went out and down through the big doorway by which 
they had entered the building. As the doors opened to let them pass, the 
crowd gathered around the steps pressed forward to look inside. The 
older boy cringed in his uncle’s arms. His uncle turned and stood with his 
back to the crowd. Their mother came through the doors. The crowd fell 
back. Again through a passageway of gazing eyes, they reached the wagons. 
This time they sat on the seat beside their mother, Leaving their uncle 
and his wagon behind, they started off on the road that lead out of town. 

“‘ Is papa coming home with Uncle Holly ? ” Jim asked in a still voice. _ 

His mother nodded her head. . 

Reaching the woods once more and the silence he knew, Daniel whis- 
pered to his brother : 

“‘ We got a watch and chain instead, Jim.” 

But Jim neither answered nor turned his eyes. 
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GEORGE MOORE 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


I 


HE rooms in Ebury Street are empty ; and no one who once had 

access to them would wish to separate the recollection of his 

host from that critical estimate of George Moore’s writings 

which the homage of criticism requires now that the long life 
and the much disputed work are over. 

There is some reason to think of the man and of his work together, 
not only because the work itself was highly personal and, in its latest phase, 
the communication of the state of reverie in which Moore preferred to 
live, but because the very figure of the man shared the contradictions 
that repelled some but attached others to his books. The pale face with 
its rounded contours, the even paler eyes that gave him the air of an 
inspired sheep when he was talking, the bottle shoulders, the drooping 
arms, the wide hips, and the plump but nervous hands, the queer com- 
bination of softness with nervous vigour: all these produced a semi- 
feminine effect, so that even as a human being he was not a clear entity, 
not a typically masculine man. People who derived their idea of him from 
the later books in which he seemed to be whispering intimacies into the 
very ear of his readers, were sometimes startled to find him when he first 
received them apparently in a combative mood. The explanation was that 


__ he was normally so preoccupied with his own thoughts that, until he had 


unloaded them upon an interruptor, the visitor was in the way and twenty 
minutes were required before his mind was free to entertain a new subject 
of interest. That period over, he would talk charmingly even beyond the 
limit of his front door, especially if previous acquaintance with his visitor 
had set his mind at rest, so that he could rely upon artistic sympathy in 
his companion. He was so constituted that he had to feel quite sure that, 
for example, the word “ intrigue ” would never be used, in his hearing, 
as a verb before he could be at peace in anybody’s company. One evening 
as he was following me from his doorstep, drawn on the pavement by a new 
thought that was prolonging his farewell, I could not resist a question : 
“‘ What do you think of Brieux’s plays ?” With a dark convulsion of his 


features, he paused a moment before answering : “ Worse than Bernard 


Shaw’s.” He would also go out of his way to be encouraging. I shall never 
forget a letter from him with the generous words : “‘ I like your story The 
Three Scholars so much that I cannot refrain from a criticism that may help 


q you to find a better end.” 


For the art of letters George Moore had the absorption of an enclosed 


nun. He found his way very slowly, and by many experiments, toward the 


“line of melody ” in prose that he valued ; and the history of his literary 


| life is the history of a quest for a goal that he defined for himself very early 
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but that he did not reach until he was already an old man. One of his 
dedications is worth recalling. It ran (in my memory) somewhat like this : 
“T have such a horror of staccato that I write in long sentences ; but you, 
Dujardin, can write the shortest sentence without a trace of staccato.” 
Anyone who recalls the exquisite prose of Hawthorne will understand the 
profound meaning of these words. Moore pursued the art of prose narra- 
tive as a vocation, in its most sincere sense. He pursued it with a dis- 
interestedness unusual in any country, and altogether extraordinary in 
England. His work falls into three periods marked by three different 
styles, and his object was to compose—the musicianly word is appropriate 
—stories that should be, in his own perfect description, “‘a rhythmical 
sequence of events in a rhythmical sequence of words.” Yet even now he is 
more widely known than read and there have been, and there remain to’ 
this hour, a small band of admirers and another band who could find in 
his writings, including the latest of them, little to admire and nothing to 
retain their interest. q 
Certainly his early years gave no promise of his later development, 

and few who knew him in his youth could have escaped anxiety, or could 
have believed that he would make a name for himself of any kind. His 
later passion for melody and beauty of form was probably due to the desire 
of a very awkward nature for the quality that it lacked then itself, of a 
temper by which everything had to be acquired with wasteful effort, at 
much self-expense, and with small regard for the feelings that its activities 
aroused. No one seemed less well equipped by nature ; no one has had 
more absorbing passion for perfection of form. He was fully grown 
before he understood even the rudiments of grammar ; and when he had 
discovered thus late that such a thing as grammar existed, he had not even 
a native language of his own. 


II 


Born in the west of Ireland in 1852, George Moore was brought up in 
a country house where his father, once an Irish Member of Parliament, 
divided his interests between horses and politics. The boy would esca 
from the house into the stables, where horses were being trained for the 
Irish races, and one of the early ambitions of this most unathletic-looking 
person was to ride the winner of the Grand National. He was sent to 
Oscott College in England to be educated, for his parents were Roman 
Catholics, but there he reacted so violently from all discipline and religion 
that he had to be taken away. His father did not wish his eldest son to 
become a gentleman-rider, so the young Moore was sent to London in 
order to study for the army in the house of a military coach. Here again 
he refused to work, discussed bets with a tobacconist in his neighbourhood, 
and seemed to be drifting into wretched company when a chance acquain-— 
tance fired him with the ambition to study art. Previously, the only 
gleam of interest in the Muses had been awakened by Shelley whose 
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poetry he had devoured on the shores of the lake near his beautiful Irish 
home. Painting, he discovered, could be studied only in Paris, and when 
his father died, at the age of eighteen he was the master of his fortune. 
Soon finding that he had no talent for painting, and haunting the cafés 
where the painters and the writers of the ’seventies resorted, he deter- 
mined to become a writer ; but at this moment his English was rotten 
with French idiom and he had not even a language, still less a literary 
tradition, of his own. Like Albert Nobbs, the woman in a waiter’s trousers, 
George Moore was a “ perhapser ” among authors. 

His first important book, The Confessions of a Young Man, appeared 
originally in French in 1886, and by that time he had discovered (though 
very far from realised) his true vocation. It is still an interesting volume, 
for it is a faithful and sincere picture of an awkward, artistic, ambitious, 
selfish but talented young man. This book can be likened to a very raw 
and very green apple, and how shall we complain because, thus early in 
its season, none of the rawness and none of the greenness is disguised ? 
If sincerity be the chief virtue of autobiography, these Confessions are of 
great value, and even those “‘ Forsytes ” who dislike the character too much 
to be patient with the exactitude of the portrait can read it for its record 
of a very interesting period in Paris when so many writers and painters, 
since famous, were the friends of the author, still so astonishingly un- 
developed at the age of thirty-four. The Confessions of a Young Man can 
never be overlooked by students of literary history, particularly by those 
of them who study the influence of France on English letters ; since our 
own literary history has again and again been invigorated by currents that 
have come from France. One of these periods was the eighties, when the 
*‘ realistic novel”. came thence to England, and George Moore by this 


. very book, together with A Mummer’s Wife (the novel that preceded it), 


having fallen under the influence of Zola, was the pioneer who acclimatised 
the “‘ realistic novel ” in England. 
He proclaimed his intentions in a vigorous passage, which still bears 


quotation, though the battle now seems a thing of long ago: 


The subjects are at hand, the formula alone is wanting. The prospect dazzled | 
me ; I tried to calm myself . . . True it is that Swinburne was before me . . . The 
hymn to Proserpine and Dolores are wonderful lyrical versions of Mdle. de 
Maupin. In form the Leper is old English, the colouring is Baudelaire . . . But 

it was the idea of the new aestheticism—the new art corresponding to modern, 
as ancient art corresponded to ancient life—that captivated me . . . I should be less 
than nothing had it not been for my enthusiasms ; they were the saving clause of 


my life... 
The healthy school is played out in England ; all that could be said has been 


& said ; the successors of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have no ideal, 


and consequently no language . . . But if the realists should catch favour in England 
‘the English tongue may be saved from dissolution, for with the new subjects 
‘they would introduce new forms of language would arise. 


‘Here we see his early staccato manner, his intense devotion to art, 
2D 
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a creed verily derived from the saying of Gautier that “ the correction 
of form is virtue’; the eagerness with which he had adopted the new 
theory of Naturalism ; the peculiarity by which imagination had almost 
the character of physical emotion in him ; his impatience with the moral 
preoccupations of English novelists since Fielding ; and his desire to 
re-introduce tabooed subjects in order that a new form and a new style 
might be created in English narrative. He soon found, moreover, that the — 
English novel was a shapeless thing ; that it had none of the form, order, 
development or climax which is to be found in English verse, in the — 
English essay ; and the passion for form that he had discovered in French — 
prose made him anxious to compose in English stories that should be as — 
shapely as a Greek vase or a fine sonnet. He called the narrative that he — 
desired to write the “‘ aesthetic novel,” but that unhappy adjective—being 
soon appropriated by a particular and narrow school, to culminate in an — 
extreme but short-lived affectation—suggested aims that were not his. 
In spite of the angularity that made him very assertive in his opinions, the - 
sympathies of George Moore were pagan in the healthy Greek sense ; 
his years in Paris had made him almost a Frenchman ; and in his worship — 
of material beauty he really went no further than the Latin genius goes. — 
Had he been born and bred in France, being spared opposition he would — 
have mellowed much more quickly ; but the Channel is the dividing line of 
two temperaments ; and it seems to be true that the passion felt by Moore for - 
formal beauty can never hope for much sympathy in England. London © 
itself is a city that is often beautiful by accident, but hardly ever by design ;_ 
and this absence of design, which is acutely felt by those who miss it, 
is only noticed by a few. Indeed, as the recent vandalism in Carlton 
Gardens reminds us, we are such a casual people that the presence of design 
makes us suspicious and uncomfortable, as if design itself were an evil — 
thing to be destroyed. George Moore must be regarded as a writer with 
Latin sympathies if we are to understand why he has been praised so 
much by a few, and why many have felt it to be almost their duty to dislike 
him. The late essay, called Pure Poetry, is the statement of his creed. 
Discussion of the early works, however, has been rendered very difficult 
through Moore’s later habit of constant revision. He was a man of second — 
thoughts. His proof-corrections. were always prodigious. The revisions — 
may indeed have improved the text, but it would be no help toward 
understanding the explosive sentences that were typical of his early work 
to quote the now accessible editions, for in these last the rough corners 
have been pared away, the transitions have been mellowed, and th 
sentence (as he intended) has become merged in the paragraph, the para- 
graph in the page, and the page in the chapter. Consequently, the 
Confessions—the volume that seems to have received the least retouching- 
is more typical than A Mummer’s Wife, and I recur to the Confess: 
because, in addition to the autobiographical and to the historical valu 


already mentioned, they are, I am convinced, a permanent canto in th 
epic, still unfinished, of Bohemia. The separation of the artist from 
a 
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commercial civilization first found expression in the famous novel by 
Miirger : in 1896 Puccini’s opera La Bohéme consecrated the theme of that 
novel nearly fifty years later ; and so long as industrialism endures Bohemia 
will remain a holy land to imaginative young men, and these young men 
in every generation will find many of their thoughts and feelings expressed 
for them in George Moore’s youthful autobiography. 

A Mummer’s Wife is the story of a pretty, heart-hungry provincial 
woman in the Potteries who is lured by a travelling actor, whom she 
receives as a lodger, away from her little shop and her ailing and querulous 
husband to join the actor and his operatic touring company, and of what 
afterward befell her. Arnold Bennett, another realist from France, was 
an admirer of this novel. In the revised version it is a human and sympathe- 
tic study of a life of sordid, but not improbable experience ending in drink, 
desertion, and moral ruin. The story does not flag ; the characters (Laura 
excepted) are individuals, though it is Dick not Kate whom we remember, 
but somehow, as was often so with Moore’s stories, the tale does not grip, 
and the people are the shadows more than the substance of living beings. 
The cause of Kate’s taking to drink is left too vague. It cannot be called a 
great book ; it is a book that perhaps will be forgotten ; but it is alive, if 
wan, and, if the paradox be permitted, it has the movement of a canal. 

Not life, but the desire of life some will say of this verdict, and which is 
the truer opinion is precisely the critical question in the novels of George 
Moore. , 

We must pass over here some other early novels : the first A Modern 
Lover was later so entirely rewritten that it received the new title Lewis 
Seymour and Some Women ; A Mummer’s Wife was followed by Muslin, 
and soon after by Spring Days ; and there were several pamphlets, not 
now in print, of which the curious may read in John Freeman’s Portrait 
of George Moore in a Study of His Work, a book indispensable for its 
information but disabled by some incurable want of sympathy between 
the temperaments of the critic and his author. A kinder Kingsley on Newman 
suggests the inherent estrangement. ‘There was also Vain Fortune, only to be 
mentioned here because it was Moore’s worst book, and one that he was 
never tempted to revise. Muslin and Spring Days make odd sequels to 
the drab subject of the strolling mummer. Their subject is the same with 
a difference : the young girl in her schoolroom days—the first with Irish 
and the second with English misses—and the story of each passes in an 
atmosphere of petticoats and camisoles, flounces and frills, whispers and 
giggles : not because the author would leer and snigger but because in 
Spring Days he wished to compose a kind of Watteau-like tableau of Vic- 


torian society in order to fix upon his page the life that laughs and smiles, 


that hopes and fears, in the heart of the girl on her way to the milliner’s, 
expectant of the joys of coming out, as life itself is expectant upon a 
fair spring morning. There are parties and balls, missives and manoeuvres, 
flirtations and jealousies, as the girls peer excitedly over the brink of 
approaching matrimony. 
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Jane Austen had analysed the inhabitants of County. George Moore 
looks over their shoulders with intense sympathy and delight. He wanted 


to become the lyrist of laughing and blushing virginity, to give us the — 
melody of a Victorian tennis-party, of a visit to the milliner’s, to write a 


novel that should exhale the poetry of the way of a maid with a man. 


In these two books we can discern the instinct of the painter who had 


turned away in disappointment from his failure in oils and watercolour. — 


The first half of the preface to the revised version of Muslin is one of — 


Moore’s interesting prefaces. Into his assertion that the subject is the — 
same as that of Ibsen’s Doll’s House I cannot digress. The statement to — 
notice is the statement that Muslin is ‘‘ a link between two styles.’’ With © 
A Modern Lover (Lewis Seymour), A Mummer’s Wife, Muslin, the Confes- 


stons and Spring Days, Moore’s first period was over. 


III 


The first of these novels had been based upon an “ anecdote,” for the — 


anecdote brings character before us, and a tissue of related anecdotes 


forms the incidents, and so the interest and the movement, of any story. — 


Moore discovered this, for everything came to him through discovery : he 


seemed to have none of the instincts of a storyteller beyond the instinct _ 
to learn and to perfect his learning. Then a simpler secret was revealed. — 


If a story is to move us, and not only to amuse, it must follow the workings 


of one or more of the deeper instincts of men. When he returned from — 


France, the land-agitation in Ireland had so reduced his rent-roll that he 
had to live in a “ garret’ in the Temple. There he began to study his 
laundress and her fellows, and the thought came to him of what the life 
of a mother must be upon sixteen pounds a year. A mother’s struggle to 


bring up her child was to be the theme of Esther Waters, and to realise — 
the theme consider the feeling evoked by a Mother and Child in any 


famous altar-piece. In these pictures we generally see, not the Mother 


and her Child, but the unmarried woman and the heir: a masculine, 
a celibate, conception : perhaps because no art can convert that theological — 
mystery ”’ into a satisfying human image. On the plane of art and of © 


ordinary humanity, the subject of these religious pictures is an unresolved 


duality. But the instinct of motherhood that engaged George Moore’s © 
imagination was as moving as a Holy Family is meant to be; and the © 
pictorial difficulty is mentioned here only to emphasise the devotion that — 


e brought to the most familiar “ mystery ” in daily life. Transfer the 
emotion associated with a Holy Family to any nearly starving mother with 
a child to feed and rear, and the motive behind Esther Waters will be felt 
as its author felt it. It will be recognized how much richer Moore’s human- 


ity had become that he should feel and recognize the compulsion of a theme — 


so simple as this. 


The setting, the characters, the atmosphere arose from his memories _ 
of the stables in which his boyhood had passed ; and there are few more — 
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striking examples of the value of truancy to an artist. The idle boy’s strange 
and anxiety-provoking addiction to stable-companions, when he “ ought 
to have been ” with his social equals or at work, now had its chance to 
produce a splendid harvest. In a sense it did ; and Esther Waters should 
have been the best English novel of its century. The conception is 
wonderful. But the book, the realised story, escaped him. It remains 
Moore’s early masterpiece. It was, as numbers went in the ’nineties of 
the past century, a great popular success. Alive after forty years, its concep- 
tion has counted. I am aware that its merits have been utterly disputed ; 
_ that the young may grin ; the less young doubt ; that many have denied 
its quality. Katherine Mansfield herself was one of them. Though there is 
certainly something to be said for her general remarks against Moore as a 
novelist, not all the particular instances that she quotes in her animadver- 
_ sions are convincing. The thing to do, however, is to try it for oneself. 
Do not miss the opening, the end, nor the hospital scenes. 

By the time when it was written, in 1894, the erratic creature had become 
thoroughly English, and he himself marvelled that he should have written 
a book so English as Esther Waters, on its appearance, was pronounced 
_ to be. It was followed in the next year by Celbates, a small collection of 
_ short stories with a common motive ; but this book was rewritten, and 
renamed, so many times that it is the despair of criticism. Believing, 
however, that the best of Moore’s short stories are the very best things 
that he wrote, I insist on Celbates. 'The teller of short tales is emphasised 
- thereby, and one of the tales in the original volume became at last the 
most curious and the most unlikely of all his short stories. Hugh Monfert 
is unique. In Single Strictness should be read for it alone. 

We are still in his second period, the period of Esther Waters and London. 
In the Temple, ripened Moore’s friendship with Arthur Symons and 
Edward Martyn—the “ dear Edward ” of Hail and Farewell, whom all 
can now know, in his own right, from Mr. Denis Gwynn’s delightful 
biography. Through Martyn, Moore became passionately devoted to 
- music, to Palestrina and to, Wagner, and several of the old and the then 
new composer occupied many pages of his next volume, Evelyn Innes. 
Mr. H. E. Wortham knows all about music, and he, if I remember, has 
given Evelyn Innes a good place among musical novels. ‘That, however, 
is incidental. Evelyn Innes, the ambitious story of a singer of great talent 
whose rich lover is able to help her to become the chief Isolde of her day, 
and the return of whose scruples prevents her from marrying him, is a 
mixed brew : the sort of tale too that must succeed beyond question or 
be deemed, ultimately, a failure. In this sense, it is generally held to have 
failed. Its merits are the character of the lover, Sir Owen Asher, a selfish 
and yet likeable man, perfectly convincing ; the struggle in Evelyn between 
her love, her ambition, her scruples about her way of life, and that blind 
spot in Owen which prevents him from satisfying more than half of her. 

The religion in her is faithfully, and the priests and nuns who complement 
the operatic people, are sufficiently presented, and, oddly, Moore npr a 
: 2D 
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religious instinct is not Moore far from his best. Even to an unmusicianly 
concert-goer, the musical pages do not drag ; but there is, somewhere, — 
a miss in the book that I am at a loss to define. Note, however, that we 
like Asher in real life more than we care to admit that we like him in fiction. — 
The English habit of recoiling from truth, however, is not enough to 
explain our hesitation over Evelyn Innes. For the portrait of Asher, for 
his relation with Evelyn, the book could not be spared, but something 
in the novel, as a novel, is wanting. Has it too many interests ; is the 
life of the tale too much dispersed ? Its sequel, Sister Teresa, is rarely 
mentioned, but I re-read it the other day with delight. Sister Teresa is” 
Evelyn, who leaves her Owen and the stage to become an inmate, though — 
not a professed religious, in a convent. His attempts to get her back, his’ 
despair at his failure, are again convincingly described ; and the ‘ee 
of his travels in North Africa and of his hunting gazelles with eagles 
and the like, shows the queer inventiveness that Moore possessed though. 
he never was, I think, a born novelist. 


eee Se are a 


IV 


Overlooking his few plays, we see how, with the turn of the century, 
new period for him began, as he once more uprooted himself and pursued 
the Celtic Renaissance to Ireland. The tale of those days became every: 
body’s gossip when Hail and Farewell began to appear in 1911. The enchant- 
ment of a first reading remains a vivid memory, for we were all ontranea 
then with the work of Synge and Yeats, with the Gods and Fighting Men 
of Lady Gregory, with Edward Martyn’s Heather Field, with, in a word, 
the creation of the Anglo-Irish idiom and with the return of poetry 
to a theatre in which, from many quarters, argumentative, social, home- 
grown or imported, the reborn drama was breathing again. In an impish 
mood Moore drew personal portraits of our Irish idols ; the infectious — 
cries of malice and indiscretion were quickly raised ; and from Hail and 
Farewell the huge figure, what matter whether an invention or a portrait, 
of dear Edward enchanted everyone—everyone, at least, not mentioned in 
the book. It revealed also the third style, a style of rippling reverie, the 
invention of which was so refreshing that we seemed to stand under a 
fountain of whose splashing we would never tire. An invention, however, 
begins as an excitement, and only when the delight of the emotion of 
surprise has subsided can we distinguish between the exhilaration of a new 
experience and the lasting value of the experience itself. Speaking for myself 
a return to the three volumes has not renewed the original enchantment in 
full measure, whereas, to name a book with which Hail and Farewell may 
be compared, I never re-open The Trembling of the Vei] by Mr. Yeats 
without being drawn into the heart of a reverie that is, to George Moore’s 
sparkling fountain, a deep, a holy, well. Like the Confessions, Ave, Salve, 
and Vale can never lose historical value, nor fail of a place in the art of 
autobiography, nor lose their power to amuse, but (once again) the intention 
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seems more than the performance, the art nearer to artifice than we first 
thought. 


Recollections are written afterwards. The work done in Ireland, the true 
transition to the last style, appeared in the short stories of The Unitilled 
Field, the longest of which, being too long for inclusion, was published — 
separately as The Lake (1905). None, at least, will deny the beauty of © 
George Moore’s titles, and, had he died then, the new style would not | 
have been beyond a doubt if The Lake had never been written ; for the - 
Memoirs of My Dead Life that followed it are not so typical. Once more — 
the erratic creature, first an exile, then a Parisian, then a man without — 
a country or a tongue, had taken on a background, a geography : from under — 
the heap of foreign rubble the Irishman had emerged. He had retraced - 
his footsteps through England, for England had been his second home in 
boyhood, and, having rediscovered England in Esther Waters, he redis-— 
covered the country and the people that had been the setting of Moore Hall. — 
The stories in the Untilled Field are like pictures. They are little islands — 
of life. From a single centre of interest they carry the mind of the reader 
roundabout the country from which this interest springs. The repose, as — 
of an island, or a lake, or a picture, is in them. They are intensive not © 
dispersed, gathered not sprouting ; and because they radiate they have © 
less obviously than most stories a beginning, a middle, and an end. The 
Exile returns upon itself, as does Almsgiving, A Letter to Rome, A Play-— 
house in the Waste, and the futility that can make in Ireland failure more — 
moving than achievement, the ‘‘ dream foregone and the deed foreborne ”’ 
more fascinating in the hopeless beauty of its melancholy than any act 
into which wistfulness has not entered, is the very heart of Ireland as 
known hitherto by all of us. 

This quality is cardinal in them, for it is the pulse of The Lake, the 
most beautiful of Moore’s novels, even though the hesitating priest does 
swim its waters at last. Those of us to whom the retrospective method. 
in storytelling has an almost fatal fascination will always be enamoured 
of The Lake. Moore writes of the difficulty—but is it a difficulty, is not 
the retrospective method a charming evasion of difficulty, the very wa 
out for a semi-creative man ?—in his preface ; but the book has other 
qualities also. It is largely a correspondence, and for once we do not weary 
of that most wearisome way. The letters are almost, but very cunningly not 
quite, the only incidents ; and there are not too many of them. Moreover, 
the risk of monotony, which his meditative style was to run, is marvellous- 
ly escaped, and the defect of his dialogue, that is not distinct enough 
in different mouths, does not affect the letters of Nora Glynn. Her 
abrupter style enlivens the even texture of the prose, so that the waters of 
this lake are not stagnant but troubled with little curls, and eddies, and 
ripples. Toward the end the suspense is increased cunningly. We know 
no better than the priest in his dallying whether he will stay or go ; and, ; 
when the omen.and the accident and the friend have coincided to prevent 
him, we imagine a different end. All this is the luxury of pleasure, and we : 
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are in its lap indeed when the long postponed action at the very end, 
instead of breaking our dream, does but intensify it, so that the quality 
of the energy displayed preserves the wistfulness of the preceding, long 
inertia. For this, to my thinking, no praise can be too high. 

In 1916, with the new style apparently perfected, The Brook Kerith 
was given to the world. It was the top of his ambition, and even by his 
warmest admirers none of his books has received so high a praise. There 
is no need to attempt to discuss it: this hit or miss of George Moore’s 
farthest aim. For myself, and so personal a writer invites a personal 
response, The Brook Kerith is like a faded tapestry. Beautiful and brilliant 
in colour though even very old tapestry can be, it will not be denied 
that a faded tapestry can be stifling. The opening is inordinately prolonged. 
The movement is sluggish to suffocation, and not until after the tomb has 
given up its prisoner does the story quicken, nor does it fatten into life 
until the figure of Paul has appeared. Our patience is prepared to exhaus- 
tion, and the “ great scene ” comes late in the day. The style has the quality 
of a surfeit. The monotony is as smooth as glass. The spring itself seems to 
have frozen. There is no longer living water in the miraculous well. The 
latest style seemed to have committed suicide, but this expectation proved 
to be a huge mistake. 

With A Storyteller’s Hokday there was a marvellous recovery. Liadin 
and Curithir is one of the most lovely stories in English, and a chance 
meeting in some tedious textbook with the skeleton of the legend made me 
_ marvel at the flesh that Moore had grown upon it. The tests devised by 
_ the hermit to prove that human love is dependent on the senses : that 
the lovers could not love if a screen hid them from each other, nor com- 
panionship please them if they kept their vow to be dumb, are terrible in 
their conviction. The fragility of human desires is confessed as with a cry. 
This exquisite story is like a great experience of life. In it the heart of 
the world is broken, and, for one reader, from the day when it was published 
until now. The rest of the book is very curious, and has been much mis- 
understood. The Nuns of Crith Gaille, Father Scothine, Father Molng, 
for example, are Droll Stories, and for Droll Stories immense gusto is 
required. Moore—unexpectedly—had it. These are great stories in a 
medium that seemed to have gone beyond recall. That George Moore 
_ had genius was shown here beyond a doubt. 

There remain Heloise and Abelard, Aphrodite in Aulis, and the Conversa- 
tions of which Avowals is the type. The Heloise begins magnificently, but 
once the lovers have left Paris their wanderings seem rather excuses for 
adventures to illustrate the different scenes of life in that time than the 
_ unfolding of a tale to be told. The Greek novel, I think, was a failure : 
the ghost of a rainy Ireland, as it were, offered us for Greece in sunlight. 
_ The Conversations are enchanting reading so long as one asks of them no 
more than they give, but touching, as they do, upon the history of English 
literature they disappoint by the capriciousness with which the books or 
authors are selected or excluded. Our thread of interest is broken again and 
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again. With his rendering of Daphnis and Chloe, Moore was once more on 
the wing, and though his English has not the homely smack of George 
Thornley, it is a beautiful version, and his slight rearrangement of a few 
incidents is not a liberty that we regret. With a very beautiful tale, not his _ 
own, already given to him, he could hardly go wrong ; and the gift of the 
tale allows us to judge of his own gift, the gift of telling. Daphnis and Chloe, — 
a typical close, becomes the symbol of the beauty he had reached, after) 
a search that never wearied, at last. In the later pages of Moore, English 
lies day-dreaming. ; 

Two words in conclusion. The passion for form usually descends on a 
man of minor talent, for in the gusto of a creative writer it is apt to be 
blown away. Think of Flaubert. Think of Pater. Moore had read Pater in 
Paris, and had discovered from Marius that prose could be an art. He was 
praising Marius for forty years, but not until the eve of his death did he 
find the perfect eulogy, a eulogy inwhich Pater’s weakness is not overlooked. 
“In the pages of Pater the English language lies in state.’’ A whole i 


time was not too long for George Moore to spend in search of that final 
definition. . 
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A VISIT FROM GEORGE MOORE 


By PHILIP GOSSE 


HEN last spring we invited George Moore to come and 

spend a few days with us in Sussex, we had but little hope 

of his accepting. For several years, ever since his operation, 
aha the recluse of Ebury Street had been a prisoner at his house 
in Pimlico. His most intimate friends knew, and he made but little secret 
of it, that his general state of health and age precluded the second and 
most serious operation which alone could complete his cure. Therefore it 
was a pleasant surprise when he instantly replied that he would come to 
us for two days, but under a certain proviso. 

Although he had not left Ebury Street for a night for a number of 
years, he was about to make an experiment, and was to go to stay in the 
country with Sir James Barrie, and he said that if this proved not to inter- 
fere with his hitherto daily treatment, he would come and stop with us. 
Jokingly I said that his visit to Sir James Barrie was to be a trial trip, 
before he visited us, to which he laughingly agreed. Such an exciting 
upheaval from his normal life at Ebury Street as a country visit was not 
likely to be undertaken by George Moore without a deal of correspondence. 
Numerous letters came from number 121, beginning with one dated 
March 16th, 1932, which started the ball rolling. By the 18th of April 
matters had progressed ; and he wrote : 


I have been ill with neuritis ; agonies of pain day after day, but I am better now, 
I might almost say quite well again and able to make the long projected visit of 
two days when it suits you : just write and tell me when it will suit you ; my days 
are all the same. 

If you should be in London before you can arrange for me to come to see you, 
do not forget to call here, for the book of signatures has arrived and I should be 
disappointed if your name was not among the others. I miss a great deal in not 
having your father’s name. 

My memories stretch over a long number of years when I came to supper if 
not every week at least every fortnight. 


The reference to the book of signatures related to what Moore called 
_ his “‘ Round Robin ” ; a letter of greeting which was presented to him on 
his eightieth birthday, and “faa at by many of his friends and admirers. 
I was abroad at the time but he wished, and I wished, my name to be added 
to it. 3 
_ As the weather was still bitterly cold and wet I suggested it would be 
better if he came to us a little later on, to which Moore replied : 


What you say is excellent sense : the weather is treacherous and I am not feeling 
very well, but it is impossible this weather will continue as it is, keeping everybody 
within doors. . : 

If I spend two days with you I should like to walk with you and your wife for 
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the weather is sure to be tolerable in May, so let us wait until the fine weather — 


really comes. 


You speak to me of Galsworthy. It would be ungracious of me to say I do not , 


wish to see him but I am afraid I should not have very much to say to him except 


- 


f 


platitudes—that he sells well and had done all he hoped to do I suppose in Litera-_ 


ture. 
I shall be glad and eager to continue your acquaintance which I had a poor 
chance of doing in Regents Park : we shall have a thousand things to talk about, 


and I have your wife’s acquaintance to make ; I hardly know her at all. My hands 


will be full for two days. 

The explanation of the reference to Mr. Galsworthy is as follows. In 
one of my letters I had asked Moore if he had any friends living in the 
neighbourhood, who he would like invited to meet him ; and mentioned 
that Mr. and Mrs. Galsworthy lived only a few miles away, and perhaps 
he would like us to invite them over to lunch while he stayed with us. 

The next letter written four days after the previous one, brought the 
visit nearer. It ran :— 

I will come down on the roth of May to see you and spend two days ; I should 
like to stay longer but my infirmity forbids. 

I had a visit from Sir John Thompson-Walker to my great surprise, for I thought 
he was tired of me but he is coming to luncheon to-day and we are going to 
Dulwich to see some pictures. 

I hope the roth of May will be a fine day because we have much to talk about and 
I want to see all round Steyning ; you may remember I lived for years near Shore- 
ham on the downs. 

P.S. The express train leaves Victoria 11.5 a.m. for Brighton. 

So at last after much letter writing and study of time tables George 
Moore was really coming. Brighton and not the local station was decided 
upon ; the journey being more comfortable, quicker and with fewer 
changes. When I first suggested Brighton, Moore enquired anxiously 
what the taxi fare would be from that station to Weppons and was evidently 
much relieved when I told him my car would meet him and bring him the 
fifteen miles by road. 

As we had no large car and I was not sure that Moore would be com-. 
fortable in a two-seater, I hired an enormous saloon car, complete with 
chauffeur, and went in it to meet him. He arrived at the station in good 
spirits, but was annoyed with me for offering to help him into the car, 
saying that he did not wish to be treated as an invalid. Once comfortably 
settled down, he talked unceasingly, principally of modern sculptors and 
modern novelists, for neither of whom he had a good word to say. ! 

He told me that once he was taken by a famous sculptor to look at a 
statue of the artist’s baby. Moore stared at it for a while and then asked 
what it was meant to be. “ baby,” answered the sculptor, to which 
Moore had replied, “‘ More like an inflated frog!” 

As for the modern novelists, apparently all failed except Mr. Charles 
Morgan : notwithstanding Moore having “‘ left France to show England 
how to write novels.” : 
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He next turned to one of his favourite subjects—when talking to me— 
the Life and Letters of Edmund Gosse by Sir Evan Charteris. “ Biographies,” 
said he, ‘‘ should be a man’s conversation, not his deeds,” and went on, 

That man who wrote Johnson’s life, for example, his was the only good 
biography—all talk. If my biography ever comes to be written it must 
consist of my talk, conversation.” 

When we got to the house, the maid came down to ask Moore for his 
keys to open and unpack his two big suit-cases. But Moore would not allow 
this, and together we went up to his bedroom, where he kneeled down on 
the floor and after much fumbling with the wrong keys at the end of a 
long chain, he opened the bags and began to unpack his things. 

Apparently something which ought to have been packed was missing 
and not to be found, and in a state of considerable agitation Moore turned 
over and over all the contents in search of the necessary article. This 
brought to my mind his own amusing account in The Lovers of Orelay of 
how the valet de chambre had forgotten to put in his special, or in fact any 
pyjamas, and I said to him, ‘“‘ You don’t say your valet has again forgotten 
to pack your pyjamas ? ” 

Quick as a flash the old man kneeling on the floor looked up and gave 
me a knowing smile. 

It must not be thought that the steady flow of conversation was inter- 
rupted by the unpacking. Far from it. First one subject was taken up and 
dealt with, then another and another. 

After lunch Moore complained of the number of wild rabbits which 
were to be seen from the drawing-room window, and soon afterwards fell 
asleep in an arm-chair and the room reverberated with loud snores from 

the slumbering novelist. 

I tiptoed out, got a gun and sallied forth to deal with the offending rabbits. 

When not sleeping, our guest never ceased to talk. He would wander 
round the drawing-room examining the carpets and pieces of furniture 
and pictures. Of the latter the only one he had a good word for was 
‘Sylvia Gosse’s Safety Razor, which he praised highly. Amongst the 
modern paintings are two, one by Dod Proctor the other by Ernest 
Procter, A.R.A. The one by the latter, The Home in Danger, a clever study 
of two doves, Moore gazed at for several minutes and then enquired, 
“* Who painted those eagles?” a 
_ A large part of Moore’s conversation during this visit, as on every 
occasion that we met during the last few years, was about my father, 
who for many years until his death in 1928, had been one of his closest 
and dearest friends. In fact ever since my boyhood I can recall Sunday 
‘suppers with George Moore and my father seated in heated discussion, 
and my father throwing up his hands in expostulation over some more than 
usually outrageous statement, with such words as, “ My dear Moore, you 
are simply preposterous.” 

_ After tea Moore said he would like to go for a walk. As the fields were 
soft and muddy after the rain, and Moore walked with some difficulty, 
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I tried to persuade him to keep to the garden paths or the roads. But no, he 
insisted upon walking across a rough field which separates the garden from 
the Downs. The going was bad, what with the mud and the numerous 
mole-hills, and several times Moore stumbled and might have fallen if I 
had not caught.him. Very soon he became cross and asked why on earth 
I did not have the moles destroyed. I explained that now-a-days the pro- 
fessional mole-catcher had become even more rare than the thatcher, 
and that in any case, even if I did catch all the moles in our meadows, 
swarms of reinforcements would soon appear to take their places from the 


neighbouring fields. 4 
The return to the house was done slowly, labouriously and in dreadful 
silence, a silence so rare in George Moore as to be truly alarming. ‘ 


But, as usual, he soon cheered up, and at the dinner table the same even: 
ing referred back quite amicably to the unfortunate mole problem, and 
said he had heard of dogs which were trained to hunt moles and seriously 
advised me to find out where they might be procured, and to buy a a 

The subject of moles reminded Moore ot: a dreadful crime he had once 
committed when a young man in Ireland. He was out one day with his 
gun when he suddenly met a badger which he shot ; an act which he had 
regretted, all his life. na 

One of the passages in our old farmhouse has a low slanting ceiling and 
Moore knocked his head against one of the beams, in spite of my warninj 
him to be careful. He swore roundly, and asked me why I had not had ce 
roof raised. ; ; 

Several times during his short stay with us he lost his temper, became 
suddenly very angry, and almost as quickly became friendly and smiling 
again. § 

The badness of modern writers was a favourite topic of conversation 
He made few exceptions to his general scathing judgment, my father anc 
Mr. Charles Morgan being among the select few of whom he approv: 
One other exception was Mr. David Garnett; whose Lady Into Fi 
Moore praised generously. oi 

He expressed a high regard forthe publications of the Nonesuch Pre 
and greatly admired our copy of Cowley’s Anacreon with Mr. Stephe: 
Gooden’s copper-plate engravings. It seemed strange that Moore had 
not ever seen these engravings since it was Mr. Gooden who designe 
the illustrations for the second edition of The Brook Kerith. This example 
of the Nonesuch Press Moore declared to be one of the best “‘ turned-out ” 
books he had seen for years. He found one fault with the work of M: 
Gooden which was that he had no idea how to draw rocks. | 

Talking about short story writers, he said that the best of all was 
Turgenev, though Maupassant was good as well, but “ a coarse fellow,” 
in fact “‘ 'Turgenev is to Maupassant as silk is to cotton.” = | 

As for Mr. John Galsworthy, “a poor writer, very poor, but he has 
accomplished what he had set out to do.” | 


Amongst the many things for which Moore had no use were clubs. 


: 
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_ He only once belonged to a club, Boodles, which he had been forced to 
leave because whenever he entered it a drunken member would always 
bother him by asking what he was going to do with his two-year-olds. 


Once he had been a keen billiards player, in fact during the time he 


lived at Shoreham he used to play billiards almost every evening with 


some friends who had a house there. Moore would often make a break 
of thirty or forty, with an occasional one of fifty, but never more. 
Shooting he had been fond of but gave it up after being shot in one eye 


_ by a careless “‘ sportsman.” 


Moore’s conversation, which continued the whole of the waking hours 


_of the two days he stopped with us, took the form of little narratives or 


stories, as often as not about some imaginary person or happening. He 


like to talk about himself, his youth, his writings, and promised to bring 
_ down one of his plays to read it to us the next time he visited us. 


Somehow or other I happened to speak of William Cobbett, whom 


~ Moore said he had never even heard of ; so I lent him my copy of the first 


edition of Rural Rides, which he enjoyed very much. 


Every now and again, without warning, Moore would open up some 


_ quite new subject of conversation. I think it was the confession of the 
_ murder of the badger which started him on what he called the murder of 
_ gorillas by the Crown Prince of Sweden. I entirely agreed with Moore on 
the wickedness of killing gorillas or any other large rare mammals ; and 
added that the Crown Prince had excused his wholesale slaughter of the 
_ gorillas by saying he shot them to present as specimens to museums : 
in the cause of science. “‘ Science, pooh!” snorted Moore, ‘“‘ whatever 
_ good has science done the world >—damned bosh ! ” “‘ Well if not science, 
_ then knowledge,” I protested. ‘‘ Knowledge ?” cried Moore, yet more 
indignant, “‘ who wants to know how we began ? Ignorance is better than 


some knowledge.” 


_. The whole of one dinner he kept us amused with memories of his youth 
in London ; many of which occur in his writings, of Cremorne Gardens, 
_ and the “ light ladies ”’ who lived in small discreet houses with big gardens, 
near South Kensington or in St. John’s Wood. He named and described 
_ several of these “light ladies” whom he claimed to have known intimately. 
He told us that if you met one of these, when you were walking with a 


lady friend, it was not etiquette to bow or raise your hat ; but to pass by 


“‘ looking hard at the clouds.” 
His great friend in those days had been Jim Browne. He was an amateur 


: Fein who specialized in huge canvasses depicting such subjects as 


Julius Caesar overturning the Druids’ Temples or Cain defending his Stster 
from Lions—“ and such like.”’ On one occasion Moore found his friend 
roaring in a loud voice, while painting a huge green eye ; a situation which 
seemed to call for further elucidation which I was unable to obtain. But 


: 


of all subjects to paint, Browne preferred lions above all others ; and 


_ while depicting one of these he would bellow out scraps of the popular 
_ song La Belline. Jim Browne never sold a picture but presented specimens 
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to his friends and in time the walls of Moore Hall became covered | 
by his vast surprising canvasses ; while many others found homes in \ 
various Roman Catholic churches and chapels in the West of Ireland. , 
Browne’s full and noisy life ended suddenly. One hard winter’s day when | 
St. John’s Wood lay deep in snow, he set out to model a huge snow lion 
in his garden (everything in Jim Browne’s life was done on a big calc 
but catching a cold, he developed pneumonia and died. As Moore added, 
“‘ Jim died while the lion melted.” ; 

The second afternoon our guest decided he would like to be taken for a 
drive. He did not wish to go far nor fast : so he was packed into a small 
open two-seater and off we went towards Storrington and Pulborough. 
On the way we passed a small side road with a signboard shewing it led 
to Bury and Amberley. We only had a passing glance, but this was enough 
for the lively octogenarian to read it and remember that Mr. John Gals- 
worthy lived at Bury. i 

He ordered me to stop the car and turn about, and go to Bury to call : 
on Mr. Galsworthy. But this I was determined not to do. I had not for- 
gotten his scathing remarks about Mr. Galsworthy ; nor was George Moore 
the sort of friend, however distinguished, whom you took to call on people 
who were not very intimate friends, or whose opinion of George Moor 
had not been previously ascertained. 4 

On our way home, we stopped at a wayside garage for some petrol, and 
while this was being supplied, an unpleasant looking mongrel dog came out 
to watch the proceeding. Moore enquired of the garage owner the animal’s — 
name, age, pedigree and sex. The owner referred to it as a lady-dog, t 
which Moore took exception, saying, “I suppose you mean a bitch ?’” 
After we left the garage, Moore turned to me and said, “‘ Well anyway 
have done one good deed to-day, by instructing that man to use the wo: 
bitch—lady-dog indeed ! ” 

That night, on going up to bed, he said he would require no break- 
fast, as he preferred to wait until his lunch when he got home. Never- 
theless he was down punctually to breakfast next morning and ate — 
heartily of scrambled eggs and bacon, and marmalade. His breakfas' 
spirits were of the highest and he informed my wife that had he, when 
young, met a woman like her, he would never have remained a bachelor, 
and added that they understood each other at first sight. | 

Having found out that Moore was quite comfortable in the small car, 
I did not hire the big one, but drove him myself to Brighton railwar 
station. He never stopped talking the whole journey. ) 

He began about anonymous letter writers, and other strangers wh 
wrote to him : most of the latter being women. One, an Austrian Baroness 
wrote to ask George Moore to meet her either at Vienna or Venice. Before 
replying, the cautious Moore asked for her photograph and when in due > 
time it came, it depicted a tall gaunt and very thin woman of German type. 

The talk ran on these lines, and many of his anecdotes or memories one 
remembered having read in one or other of Moore’s writings. . 
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_ When we were about half way to Brighton, Moore gave a cry of dismay. 
I asked whatever had happened. It seemed he had left his box of cigars 
at Weppons. I assured him the maid was quite certain to have packed them 
and he would find them in one of his suit cases when he got home. “ No ! ” 
said Moore, “for I hid them at the back of the lowest drawer but one of 
the bureau in my bedroom.” I told him I would look for them directly I 
got back, and if they were there I would post them on to him at once. 
This appeared to reassure him, but he added, significantly, “There are 
three cigars missing out of the second row ! ? Owing to Moore’s endless 
flow of entertaining talk I missed the proper turning near Brighton 
station, and found myself driving along a narrow street which runs down 
a steep hill behind the station. It did not matter as we had plenty of time 
and to spare, so I decided to keep straight on to the London road and 
_ approach the station from the other side. Unfortunately I told Moore I 
had missed the way and he became very cross and ordered me to stop 
immediately and retrace our course. I explained that it would be very 
difficult to turn the car round in such a steep and narrow street and re- 
_ minded him that we still had twenty minutes left in which to go less than 
_a mile. The rest of the drive was very embarrassing. First Moore raged, 
_ then sulked, and then flared up again when, owing probably to nervousness 
_I attempted to enter the station by the “‘ Exit,” where we were pounced 
upon by a policeman and ordered to go back. 

What with Moore and the policeman I was, by the time we reached the 
station, a humbled and harassed host, and was rather relieved than hurt 
_when Moore bid me an icy good-bye outside the station and left with a 
porter for the train. 

_ As soon as I reached home I pulled out the lowest drawer but one of the 
bureau in the bedroom Moore had occupied, and right at the back found the 
cigar box. The temptation to open the lid was irresistible and sure enough 
three cigars were missing from the second row. 

_- By the first post next morning my wife received from the punctilious 
_and polite old gentleman, a charming letter of thanks for his visit, and when 
I saw him at Ebury Street shortly afterwards he was as affable and 
delightful as only George Moore could be ; when he liked you. — 

He had paid us an unforgettable visit, though he was certainly an 
exacting guest, for as he put himself out to amuse, he expected his hosts 
to do the same and never flag, in catching and returning the ball of 
conversation. And how alive and amusing he could be ; and what an alert 
and active mind his was ; it seemed incredible that he had reached and 
passed the age of eighty years. 
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1845—1933 
By SIR GEORGE CHRYSTAL 7 
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Il:i:250 7 
BEGIN this “ necrology,” as he would have called it, with the Nestor 
cliché, partly because I think he would have liked it and, partly, — 
because it is both generally and particularly apposite. He was a great 
methodizer of clichés, as of other things, and his long life, sixty years 
of which we may estimate to have been entirely devoted to the service 
of literature, does fall, as symmetrically as he could have wished, into 
three literary generations. In the first of these, if we neglect infancy 
and apprenticeship, he made his reputation not, one gathers, without 
dust and heat; in the second, having gained a secure and dignified 
academic position, he wrote his biggest books and taught with a 
authority and widening influence ; the third was a kind of St. Martin’s 
summer in the course of which it was given to him to complete (as he has 
recorded) all his remaining literary projects except a History of the 
English Scholastics which perhaps few would prefer to have in exchange — 
for what he accomplished towards his History of Wine. In the seventee 
or eighteen years of the last phase, between his resignation of the Edin- 
burgh chair and his death a few weeks ago, he had attained while still 
alive the quasi-historic status due to his great achievements and his 
immense learning. He had also attracted to himself the personal affection — 
not only of the survivors of the first two generations but of many w 
belonged entirely to the third and who knew him chiefly, and often only, — 
by his writings and by his fame. a) 
These sentiments were publicly and formally expressed ten years ago, — 
on the occasion of his seventy seventh birthday, when his friends and 
admirers presented him with an address and an admirable portrait by 
Nicholson which, as he wished, will be kept for ever in piam memoriam 
at Merton, his old college. The last ten years have added, not merely - 
to the recognition of his celebrity but to the understanding of his consis-— 
tent purpose and to the appreciation of the lively individuality of every- 
thing he wrote. This quality strangely repelled some people in earlier 
days though it as powerfully attracted others. It captivated me from the 
first and after five and thirty years it holds me still. . 
I am of the second generation ; before I ceased to be a schoolbo 
knew some of his period books fae) well, I read Corrected Impressto 
when it first appeared and I had the even better fortune to fall in with 
an early copy of French Lyrics which for me proved to be an initiation 
indeed. I suppose I could hardly construe more than about half of these 
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_ elegant pages—charming both as to content and material aspect ; certainly 
_ my early ideas of French prosody were childishly defective. But, somehow, 
_ with the help of the Short History of French Literature, which I also had, 
I was able to make some sort of contact with Villon, with Ronsard, with 
_ Marot in the original and it was an awakening experience. The sparing 
and cunningly dispensed doses of Victor Hugo, Gautier, Alfred de Musset 
and Baudelaire had an even more compelling charm. I soon became 
addicted to the reception, if not to the production of literature, having, 
in fact, experienced a triumph of his method which may perhaps not be 
thought too trivial to record as an instance of his influence on the genera- 
tion he was called upon to teach. 

_ It was in the character of a very juvenile addict that, on the 16th October, 
_ 1895, I was allowed to attend his inaugural lecture as Professor of Rhetoric 
and English literature in the University of Edinburgh—an academic 
event of more than usual interest. For various reasons, almost all unconnec- 
ted with the question of his fitness for the chair, there had been some 
_ opposition to his appointment. Some preferred another candidate ; others 
wanted a Scot, though, after the refusal of both Andrew Lang and W. P. 
_ Ker, there was none eligible. Others, again, distrusted the politics of a 
High Church Anglican Tory, while even some educated persons who 
admitted the “sanity” of his Criticism (a great phrase of the period) 
_ disliked his recent destructive analysis of Matthew Arnold, who was not 
then quite out of fashion, and were scandalized by disquisitions on the 
_ cooking of a partridge in a series of sporting treatises and on the senti- 
mental refinements of strong drink contributed to the Yellow Book. 
_ There was also something disquieting to certain minds in the very intensity 
of Saintsbury’s enjoyment of books which everybody admitted to be good. 
It too much resembled his equally frank enjoyment of the partridge and 
the Burgundy. It was not quite respectable to make the study of literature 
as jolly as all that ! 7 
In these slightly adverse circumstances the inaugural lecture was an 
adroit as well as a dignified performance. He skilfully propitiated the 
genius loci by telling his hearers more about the importance of Scottish 
_ influences on the common literature than they ever knew before, and when 
_he came to propound his programme it was thought rather attractive. I 
_ still can hear the rising inflection of his voice as he announced his intention 


not merely to teach English composition, not merely to consider English style, 
but to expound and illustrate those common principles of literary art which are 
found alike in Aristophanes and in Swift, in Aeschylus and in Shakespeare. 


No one who heard him on that day could have seriously doubted that 

he knew his business or, incidentally, that he could produce prose of 

excellent sobriety and poise. 

| The event italy justified the commencement ; Saintsbury did all he 

"was appointed to do, not only competently but devotedly ; the University 
got “‘a great pennyworth,” as Scott used to say, when they secured his 
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services. His lectures, in which some feared, and others hoped, to find 
some traces of the Black Hussar of Literature, were models of cool good 
humour and, on the Rhetoric side, of highly practical and useful common 
sense. It was quite unnecessary for him to say, as he does somewhere, — 
that he never talked Tory politics to his pupils. He was, of course, quite — 
incapable of such an impropriety, but to have done so would also have — 
been an instance of the peréPactce é¢ &AAO yévoc, “‘ a blunder and a confu- 
sion of the stupidest kind,” the critical heresy which he was never tired of — 
denouncing. He was even careful to steer clear of purely literary quarrels. 
His exposition was always anything but dull or conventional, yet I remem~- 
ber being at first a little surprised at the uneventful course of the argument ; 
there were never any “flings” or “crochets” in what he said to us, | 
though he was reputed to be addicted to such things. It was sometimes _ 
amusing, however, to hear him blandly reproving them in others. | 
He soon became a prominent and popular figure in Edinburgh society. 
I wish there had been a successor to Kay (of the Portratts) to fix the impres- 
sion I retain of his burly figure breasting the east wind which used to 
blow the dust of March into such disagreeable eddies among the passers by. 
He walked sturdily and rather stiffly, with something between a stride and 
a strut, always wrapped in a stout dark overcoat, muffled to the chin and 
topped by one of these unusual, square cut bowler hats afterwards much 
ected by Mr. Winston Churchill. His massive head was sunk forward 
between powerful shoulders, his beard projecting, and straggling a little, 
over the black scarf. There was a suggestion of closed fists and pugnacity 
about his hands, one of which always grasped an umbrella very firmly. — 
He had the air of one meditating controversy and it cannot be denied 
that he was of a truly socratic homeliness—though this did not consist 
in the owpéry¢ of the philosopher. Saintsbury’s features, on the contrary, — 
were prominent and rugged and somewhat marred by traces of small pox, 
from which disease he once told me he had suffered in his youth. In almost 
extreme old age, as Mr. Nicholson has painted him, his face was refined — 
into something much more in keeping with his always kind and genial 
manner in conversation and society, but in his middle years his appearance ~ 
was misleadingly severe and even forbidding. = 
Nothing could be in sharper contrast than the reality. To me, so much — 
younger and so entirely unimportant, he was of course quite unmistakably 
Nestor—with a touch of Mentor besides. His constant and ever memorable — 
kindness to me I will only illustrate by referring to his hospitality, for 
this embodied and expressed his interest in some of the material elegances 
of life, then (as I have already said) the subject of some unfavourable 
comment but now come to great honour and, since the Notes on a Cellar 
Book, even to organised commemoration. I lately scanned the conclusio 
ad diversos which forms the appendix to that entrancing volume, in the 
hope of identifying some of the admirable diners priés at which I assisted 
thirty years ago—I have unfortunately failed, though the general ideas 
and atmosphere are still vivid. Agnosco veteris vestigia flammae ! 4 
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: I think I should say, for the honour of Scotland, that in these matters 
_ We were in need of no special initiation. As he was quite aware, and often 
_ acknowledged, we knew a good deal about claret, which had not even 
then been wholly supplanted by port, and more than a little about cooking 
in the Edinburgh of that time. There were those who could give him 
_ feast for feast and hold their own in a concours d’élégance. He is rather 
condescending in one of his essays about the Homeric profusion depicted 
in the Noctes Ambrosianae but his own views and those of his Edinburgh 
- acquaintance (which more often coincided in this sphere with his than on 
the more perturbing questions of literature and politics) were perhaps a 
trifle robust for “this ghastly, thin faced time of ours.” “ Two entrées,” I 
find him meditatively observing, “are quite enough.” But he proceeds 
most persuasively to advocate and justify a third ! 

This sumptuous tendency, by no means peculiar to him among his 

contemporaries, perhaps explains why it is that my memories of these 
_ past banquets are, on the whole, shadows of material things and more 
_ of the banquets themselves than of the company or the conversation. 
One luncheon, at which I was much flattered to be asked to meet Austin 
_ Dobson, I do recollect more clearly. Even so I find that I now recall 
_ almost as much about the venison, which was notable, as about the poet. 
_ The conversation turned on Oscar Wilde, then lately dead, and Dobson 
rather solemnly retracted some former praise of Wilde’s work on grounds 
which seemed to be other than literary. I thought, and I still think, that 
this was an instance of the heresy of peréBacrg so rightly condemned 
_ by our host, but it was very typical of that departed age. 
About this time I used often to go and see Saintsbury, who was a 
_ near neighbour, in the evening after dinner; I should have gone oftener 
if I had not feared to disturb the composition of the History of Criticism 
_ which was then on the stocks. I always found him alone in his library, 
and always reading. He sat in a small, rather low, “ occasional chair ” 
of a type now obsolete, flanked by two high wooden candle sticks which 
brought the only light in the room to about the level of his ears. This 
_ rather wavering illumination threw his head and face, thrown back in 
the act of reading, into high relief and produced an odd and slightly 
_macabre effect of lying in state. The walls, dimly perceived, were entirely 
_ covered by his books, drawn up in towering open shelves in double (or 
it may have been triple) rows. His welcome was brisk and cordial ; he 
would instantly say ‘‘ Have a weed ? ” an invitation which, in that attrac- 
tive Victorian form, I have never had from any mortal lips but his. There 
followed some agreeable prolegomena on the proper conservation of 
weeds and the art of “‘ establishing ” a cask of whisky. There were also, 
‘I think, some niceties which I have forgotten, about potash water, or 
was it Seltzer? . 

Our talk was not confined to these topics and it covered a good deal 
which is now familiar from the three Scrap Books. The leading impression 
I gathered was that he was becoming more and more completely absorbed 
j 2E* 
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in the “ adeption ” of literature and (to a degree unusual in one of his 
almost voracious acquisitiveness) in the output of his results. With the 
decline of his social activities, which was already beginning, this tendency 
increased and the scale of his enterprises increased also. | 
Apart from certain studied elegances, on which I hope I have not 
disproportionately insisted, his middle life was as simple as it was sedentary. 
He was quite untravelled. A single reference to a reading party in Brittany 
in his Merton days is the only evidence known to me that he ever left 
his native country. He was a vigorous walker in his youth and apperenia 
very fond of dancing and of whist. But his dancing days were over, I 
think long before I knew him, and I am almost certain that he never took 
to bridge. a 
It is a more important fact that he was never critically, or even at all 
keenly interested in any art but the one he had made his own. Neither 
music nor the theatre attracted him and in twenty years of variegated — 
journalism he wrote only one dramatic criticism. Before he himself became 
the subject of a remarkable portrait I never heard him speak of pictures, — 
nor can I recall in his writings any reference to them except as material 
objects or, as in the case of Diderot and Baudelaire, as a topic treated — 
by some author with whom he was professionally concerned. It came to — 
be said of him that he “ isolated literature too much,” the complete 
converse of the earlier censure that his criticism was too much tinged with — 
worldly levity. He rebutted the new charge by a characteristically vigorous _ 
appeal to Aristotle and the theoretical point is as interesting as these 
things ever are, though it cannot be debated here. It is more to the present — 
purpose to consider the magnitude and the character of what he left to us 
in spite of this alleged limitation or, just as probably, because of it. . 
The briefest survey of this inheritance must not omit to note that a whole 
library of miscellaneous writing, equivalent by his own estimate to a 
hundred large octavo volumes, is now irretrievably dispersed in the dead — 
files of fugitive publications and must be left out of the reckoning. Even — 
if we further subtract the “ honest journey work in default of better” 
as he once described it to me in Carlyle’s well known phrase—the primers, 
the introductions to reprints and so forth—there remains a very great 
volume of permanent published work, and all of it, with relatively minor — 
exceptions, is concerned with pure literature. Various as it is in form and — 
scale it all combines into one consistent plan for the better enjoyment 
of the infinitely various manifestations of literary art as aided by systematic — 
and comparative study. At the end of his greatest and most “‘ audacious ” 
undertaking (the word is his own) he said : ‘ 


That this adeption and fruition of literature is to a certain extent innate may be 
true : that it is both idle and flagitious to simulate it if it does not exist, is true. 
But it can certainly be cultivated where it exists, and it probably in all cases requires 
cultivation in order that it may be perfect. In any fair state of development it is 
its own exceeding great reward—a possession of the most precious that man can 
have. And the practical value of the Art of Criticism, and of the History of 
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Criticism (which, as in other cases, is merely the exposition of the art in practice) 

is that it can and does assist this development, that by pointing out past errors it 

prevents interference with enjoyment ; that it shows how to grasp and how to enjoy ; 
that it helps the ear to listen when the horns of Elfland blow. 

This declaration both of faith and method applies not only to the 
History of Criticism but to the whole of his work. I could not venture 
to assess the value to “‘ the professed student” of such a collection, 
covering as it does, the History of Criticism itself, the Essays, the period 
books (a kind in which he was a pioneer) the works on prosody, The Peace 
of the Augustans, the History of the French Novel, the anthologies of prose 
and verse and certainly the latest books of all, at the head of which stands the 
incomparable Cellar Book. I am only able to testify that for the average sens- 
ual possessor who has even the idlest curiosity about literature it is a constant 
and recurring source of pleasure. There is no figure of any importance 
who ever wrote, almost none who was ever heard of, from Plato and 
Aristotle to Tom Paine or Paul de Kock, about whom you cannot 
learn something interesting, something new, something invariably 
unprejudiced—something useful if you insist upon it—from these 
innumerable and ever vivacious volumes. And I will be confident enough 

to say—for it requires saying—that, even for the professed student, 
books can scarcely be of less than signal service in which so much labour 
has been expended for the mere convenience of the reader, studious or 
otherwise. In the more professedly learned works the apparatus criticus, 
the exact references, the indexing, the appendices, the satellite volumes 
_ of carefully chosen illustrations, of which Loci Critict is a leading instance, 
are in themselves monuments on the grandest scale of a lifelong, almost 
_ superhuman industry. Even in the more purely literary volumes means 
are multiplied for the reader’s advance in the knowledge and the love 
_ of letters rather than for his conversion to any particular theory or view. 
_ The best editions are specified, the handiest selections indicated ; every- 
thing is done to smooth the path of the merest amateur. He is shown 
_ how to search and encouraged to take the credit for what he can find. 
Such boons are neither small nor common. 
__ Another question remains. It is still objected that the merit of all this 
_is diminished by faults of presentation, by a harsh, difficult and some- 
times cumbrous style. I understand but 1 do not admit this objection. 
It cannot, I believe, be urged with the slightest justice against the 
_ Essays which, with The Peace of the Augustans, are likely to be the most 
_ general favourites among the “‘ places of rest and refreshment ” which we 
owe to him. Without making extravagant claims it may, I feel sure, be 
_ maintained that the Essays, in particular, as examples of literary criticism 
_ not only hold their own among the best of this kind of writing in English 
_ but with all but perhaps the very best of the similar work in French done 
_ by the successors of Sainte Beuve. est pita 
“It may be true that in the later stages of his critical career his purpose 
- became more didactic (in the highest sense) and that the impulse to impart 
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his doctrine made him occasionally forgetful of the lesser proprieties of 
form. He always deprecated self-consciousness about style. I remember 
a useful homily of his on the futility of “‘ trying to write better than you 
can.” It is no great concession to the Devil’s Advocate to admit that 
over-complacency in this piece of wisdom may sometimes have led him 
in the heat of his mighty enterprises into the error of writing less well 
than he could. He overpacked some sentences ; he overstretched some 
parentheses ; but how lucky it is for us that there was so much to pack, 
and, in all that he accomplished, how little there is which we must at last 
abandon to be triumphed over by the grammarians. 


To those who object to style and manner one may once more plead those dis- 
abilities of Ja plus belle fille de France which attach to those who are neither French, 
nor girls nor beautiful : for those who hate jokes and literary allusions one can 
only pray ‘‘ God help them ! ” 


4 


So he replied to the other two chief counts in the indictment of his style 

and, incidentally or defiantly, repeated and continued the offence. I hate 

to think, or rather I find it impossible to think, of what his work would 

be if it were miraculously purged of jokes and allusions. But here too | 
we must concede a little, however prayerfully, to the weaker brethren. ” 
I confess with shame that I do not know what were the disabilities of 

la plus belle fille de France, any more than I know (to take another instance 

quite at random) anything about “one of the two kisses celebrated byl 
the Spanish folk song.’”’ These things, and others of the same kind, are 
to me like the Syrens’ song and the pseudonym of Achilles, puzzlin 
questions if not beyond all conjecture. It is best not to puzzle your readers 
or keep them guessing over much ; it is disastrous to try to amuse them and ~ 
fail. Still it is difficult to be dogmatic about these delicate adjustments of ex- 
position. Argument about humour may be waived as vain and endless. The 
hearts even of the greatest may on occasion be “ too easily made glad ” 
and opinions will always differ as to whether this venial sin has or has 
not been committed in a given case. As to allusion its success, after all, 
is proportioned to the intelligence and learning of those for whom it 
is intended. It is a pity to miscalculate these things but Saintsbury’s sins" 
in this respect (such as they were) had at least the amiable characte 

of an overestimate. 
_ Ce Baudelaire est une pierre de touche ; il déplait invariablement 4 tous les 
imbéciles. Saintsbury used these words as an epigraph to “ the first thin 

of any length and ambition he ever wrote,” the paper on Charles Baudelaire 
in the Fortnightly Review for October 1875 with which he commence 
his critical career. I am tempted to apply them to his own case but, i 
I did, it would not be in his own spirit. With his invariable candour he 
pointed out that it is not necessarily true that everybody who does not 
like Baudelaire is a fool. And yet it must be a sad thing to be &vatoOyrog 
(like the legendary Celts about whom Aristotle was so strangely mis-_ 

informed) and unable to share with Victor Hugo the frisson nouveau 
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created by the author of Les Fleurs du Mal. Similarly, if there are any 
who cannot profit by the immense, if very different service Saintsbury 
has done us, we can only say peace to all such ! They may have a very 
happy Eternity before them but we may be certain that there are many 
of the most eligible mansions of the Blessed which they will never inhabit 


o that some of the very best kinds of rest and refreshment are not for 
them. : 


Woodcut by JAMES LINDSAY 
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BEHIND THE LEGEND OF GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY 


By BRENDA GREEN J 


HE famous critic . .. the veteran scholar . . . the Grand Old Man 
of English Literature has passed on. Thus far the daily press. 
The public remark that the author of A Short History of English — 
Literature is dead ; the scholar reflects that there is no antidote — 
to the opium of time, but that God is good and the History of Criticism 
complete ; and “ the world’s outcry around the rush and ripple of any fact — 
Fallen stonewise plumb on the smooth face of things ” subsides. 


But in the crabbed lines of a sheaf of letters written, because of some © 
strange affinity, to a great-niece he had never seen, letters spanning with ~ 
wise understanding a negligible gulf of some 64 odd years, the other 
George Saintsbury persists. | 

Perhaps it was his altogether youthful appreciation of original sin . . . 
‘‘ wickedness ” as he said, “is allowed at 18, though at 70 it is detri- _ 
mental, and at 82 absurd .. . ” that bound those two improbable corres- _ 
pondents together. Certainly it was not, as he himself suggested on receipt _ 
of an eighty-first birthday-cake, that he was in his second childhood, for 
never did the years sit more lightly on the mind of any man than on that _ 
of George Saintsbury. Long after age had made him, physically, ‘‘ more _ 
giddy than a thousand goats,” he was frolicking in the thick of erudite _ 
Latin puns, alternated with laments for a reported car-accident in terms of _ 
“mon cher car cassé...” (‘“‘ what is the French for car?”’); or penninga 
dissertation on green hats which, he observed from the window by which — 
he sat, “‘ like an impassive cat ”’ to be “‘ more green than ever this Spring.” _ 

Memories of Oxford were always dear to him . . . Oxford in the Long _ 
when, returning to fetch something from his rooms, he found that his _ 
servant had left the breakfast-things of three weeks earlier, untouched, and 
had himself to leave hastily because of the oppressive condition of the _ 
milk-jug. Oxford in summer, and the wisdom of sending “‘ young people ” 
up in October, because Oxford in summer was “ too apt to make them 
certain of Heaven . . .”” Anathemas against the restrictions of the Oxford 
““nunneries,”’ and projected actions for their Defamation of Character to 
be brought against “‘ those wicked dons (for whom considerable incon- _ 
venience awaits in purgatory)” who would not sanction the niece’s visit 
to so “improper a great uncle.” Speculations as to whether married — 
women were permitted at Oxford were not absent from the correspondence. 
Clearly, married men were, else, queried Saintsbury, “‘ what grounds for _ 
that most touching of stories about the poor little boy who had been sent 
to look at the list terrible by its absences, and came running back in floods" 
of tears to his mother, crying, ‘Oh Mama ! Papa’s ploughed !, ” 7 

Less often than one could have wished did the wide-ranging, delightful 
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small-talk narrow down into “ shop,” and by what devious ways ! But then 
it was worth while. The comic picture of Victoria which hung, in his day, 
as it hangs in ours up the river from Oxford, was indirectly responsible for 
the drastic decision that Webster’s Vittoria ought to have married Milton’s 
Satan, and, who knows, said Saintsbury, “‘ perhaps she did, for she was 
magnificent.” The Duchess of Malfi, on the other hand was “ ill-advised ” 
in marrying “that Antonio”; which domestic problems having been 
thoroughly sifted, it was agreed that if, in quantity, Webster was gravely 
wanting, in quality he deserved far more than Swinburne and others have 
given him credit for. But these plays, Saintsbury loved to read, as indeed he 
loved to read all plays “ as much as anything, with the exception of lyrics.” 
For the theatre he had no use, and could be quite shockingly intolerant 
when anyone he liked showed an inclination for the stage. 

In these literary excursions let it be said at once, and without malice, 
that Saintsbury had the advantage! So much so that the discussions 
tended to become one-sided. On one occasion when the great-niece had 
been attacked by the common cold, and her distinguished relative had 
undertaken, in his “ grandavuncular capacity ” to beguile her with the 
illegibility of his letters, he chanced to recommend the trowling of a bowl, 
and referred her to a “ jolly poem by Dekker.” The invalid being unable to 
leave her bed for purposes of reference, the discussion lapsed ; not, 
however, before a posset had been recommended as being, not only 
beneficial for colds, but also, because of the abundance of sugar in the 
recipe, for the West Indies “‘ now in a bad way.” Having admitted that 
his late, distinguished friend the Earl of Balfour always stayed in bed 
for a cold, but that he himself disliked being “‘ immured ” by daylight, 
the self-constituted physician closed with some lovely lines of dactylic 
doggerel suited to the occasion. : 

A courtly attitude to women, sufficiently uncommon in these days for 
comment, seemed an integral part of his life. Even when the scrubbiest of 
_great-nieces was concerned, this remained true. He even maintained that 
although women were usually considered illogical, he had once conducted 
a class in Logic for “‘ young ladies ”’ (how they must have loved him !) 
and they had done admirably. As for logic of course, it was said of him 
by his Tutor at Merton that he had-as much of the philosophic ethics 
as any pupil he had ever had, but that he spoilt this by his “ habit of getting 
into logical coaches, and taking long rides in them!” 

To him, in short, in the words of the “ late Mr. Carlyle (alas, there are 
none like him now)” a woman was, more often than not, “a nice 
phenomenon,” and he would break off a solemn discussion on the “ busi- 
nesses and bosoms of men,” to assure the great-niece that her name was 

“neatly inscribed ” over the doorway of a most “ handsome apartment a 
set ready in his bosom. To this warm-hearted wizard of the written word 
honeymoons were, “ or ought to be, the best things in the world, for a 
‘time .. .” and then he would rate himself angrily for having weakened 
sufficiently to write “ those last three words.” 
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To the end, when for him all adventure had, perforce, to be written in 
the mind, he would speed his great-niece off on what he called her 
““ Odysseys,” asking for ‘‘ a beautiful account in verse or prose ” to be 
despatched on return, to her “ greatly great-uncle.”’ It was he who, long 
after he was no longer up to writing long letters, never found the kind of 
letter that would buy Christmas presents or Easter eggs too exhausting to 
write ; and it was he who remembered to write, in time for Midsummer’s | 
Night, detailed instructions for the finding of fern seed to the end that 
one might walk invisible. ‘ 

After a lifetime of reading and writing, there came a time when these, 
the necessities of his life, had to be rationed. But his only comment was — 
that “as he had been told in script, in print, and by word of mouth,” 
that he read a great deal more “‘ than any decent man ought to,” this was — 
doubtless a just judgment, adding that there was indeed ‘“‘ no armour 
against fate.” In his wise and kindly insight he never lost sight of the fact 
that Life comes first, and that everything else, including Literature, 
comes in a very bad second. More than all this, he realised, in his own 
words, that “‘ there is only one thing in the world better than to be loved, 
and that is to love.” | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF WAR 
(To the Editor of Tux LonDoN Mercury) 


pa Clennell Wilkinson’s recent criticism of my book, Unwilling Passenger in the 
Lonpon Mercury compels me to ask you to allow me a few words in explanation. His 
surprise that after my partial disillusionment during the Boer War there was room left for 
further disillusion in the European War may be due to his forgetting that the increasing 
mechanisation of war has further reduced the possibilities of romance or chivalry. We were 
more ruthless on both sides in the late war than during the Boer War. It seemed, at least to 
me, that Herbert Spencer’s prophecy of “‘ re-barbarisation ” was being fulfilled. Even the 
desolate mountains and open-air hardship sof the sun-scorched Veldt seemed less sordid than 
the verminous dug-outs and machine-made slaughter in the Flanders’ mud. 

Mr. Wilkinson approves of the rum issue. So did I! The original regulation “‘ tot ” of 
rum was fairly small, but the amount was increased during different periods of the war and 
in some Divisions. Senior Medical Officers often recommended a “ doubling ”’ of the tot 
which was generously interpreted. Since rations were drawn 48 hours or more in advance 
and there were many daily casualties and absentees, sick or on leave, etc., and also a per- 
centage of youngsters who arrived as pledged abstainers or who disliked the rum and 
readily exchanged it for tobacco, etc., many men, in spite of our efforts to prevent persona- 
tion, got much more than the “‘ double ” ration recommended. In some Units the surplus 
was kept and issued as a “‘ special ”’ ration (half a mugful or more of neat rum, sometimes) to 
youngsters taking part in their first raid. A good many went over the top more or less 
-“ sozzled ”’; only a prig would attach moral obliquity to this. Doctors hated giving evidence at 
the court martials for front line drunkenness, because the miserable conditions made it 
almost inevitable. 

As regards the “‘ White Feather’ Brigade, women have written to say they now feel 
ashamed of having, when girls, used this rather insulting method of inspiring patriotism. 

Doubtless the Parson in war had a perplexing job for any humane and conscientious man 
to carry out. The Clergy, I understand, are now fighting this question out amongst them- 
selves. Their duty to preach mercy and forgiveness was impossible to reconcile with the 
boosting of the war spirit. 

Though brought up amongst warlike surroundings, mass murder by long-range artillery 
disgusted me far more than the “‘ scrapping ”’ in the Boer War. More and more, war, under 
modern conditions, becomes inevitably a “‘ sordid scuffle ”’ for oil-fields, trade and mining 
concessions. At least that has been my impression. I believe if we have another war in our 
time, Mr. Wilkinson will have come to the same conclusion.—Yours obediently, 

ARTHUR OSBURN 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 
15, Kings Road, 
Brighton. 
23rd January, 1933 


Symphonie Sur un Théme Montagnard 
(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury.) 


eee have read with interest the Gramophone notes contained in the current issue of 


your journal. _ Seer Bley 
However, Mr. Pryce-Jones makes two statements which, in fairness to all concerned, 
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should be queried. In the first place he states, “‘ The same company (H.M.V.) has issued 
a fine record of what the catalogue sloppily calls ‘ Concerto No. 7 for Organ and Orchestra, 
and Concerto No. 12,’ without specifying that the Concertos are by Handel.” 

On referring to my copy of the December H.M.V. list, I find that the name of the 
composer is clearly stated. 

Secondly, of the “ Symphonie Sur un Théme Montagnard,” Mr. Pryce-Jones writes, 
“* It is a pity that the whole work is not recorded . 

Surely there is some curious misunderstanding ‘here, for the Decca-Polydor Co. have 
recorded the work in complete form, on records Nos. CA 8123, 8124, and 8125. 

I may mention that I am in complete agreement with Mr. Pryce-Jones as to the inadequacy - 
of the H.M.V. and Columbia record notes. When one compares these with the comprehen-— 
sive information published by Decca-Polydor and Parlophone every month it is certainly _ 
a matter for query as to why the first mentioned companies do not pay more attention to — 
this most important detail—yYours, etc., 


CHARLES F, WISEMAN 


Dovercourt, 
6th February, 1933. 
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EUCALYPTUS 


Woodcut by PAMELA D’ A NATHAN, 1933 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HAT lively monthly, The American Book Collector, published at Metuchen, 

New Jersey, U.S.A., ($4.20 annually, or 50 cents. a copy) continues to be 

sent me. In the January number the editor, Mr. Charles F. Heartman, 

in collaboration with the assistant editor, Mr. Harry B. Weiss, makes a 
beginning of the publication of a bibliography of the writings of John Howard Payne, 
an American born actor and dramatist, who spent some years in England and wrote 
(among many other things) the words of Home, Sweet Home. Mr. Weiss also continues 
his bibliography of Virginia Silkworm Americana and this paper is illustrated with 
reproductions of many curious seventeenth century woodcuts showing how silk 
worms should be kept. The editor’s pages of News and Opinions are, as usual, full of 
entertainment. He quotes, for example, without comment, the following gem from 
The Publisher’s Weekly : j 
No collection of booktrade boners for 1932 will be complete without including the orders 
recently received by the Modern Library for The Brothers Kalamazoo.and Jude the Obscene. 


What, incidentally, is a “‘ boner ” ? Some of Mr. Heartman’s most interesting notes 
have to do with American book-auctions—and in this connection it should be 
remembered that he speaks with some authority on this point, being himself an 
auctioneer of books. Here is part of what he says : . 
Speaking of auctions, the charges made by auction houses lately seem to rankl 
collectors and dealers considerably. Statements have been sent to me where auctionee: 
charged from forty-five to sixty odd per cent. from the proceeds of the sale against the 
seller. I personally think that such charges are outrageous. I have never charged more thar 
twenty per cent. for selling and . . . I wish it to be understood that I always thought one-fift 
of a man’s property, to take away from him as a commission for selling his goods, was as 
much as the traffic could bear. It has been explained to me that such an amount is in 
sufficient. I come to the conclusion that this is not the case. Whenever a charge of more 
than twenty per cent. is necessary to cover the auctioneer’s overhead and profit there is 
something wrong with the auction house. 
This as coming from an American auctioneer is worth noting. I know well, of course, 
that conditions are in many ways different in America from what they are in England, 
and that the percentage of commission is not the only thing to be considered when 
arranging to sell a library by auction. But I cannot forbear pointing out that i 
England the generally accepted rate of auctioneer’s commission on books is only 
12} per cent.—a thing which should surely be born in mind by those who are medi- 
tating selling their books. 


NOTES ON SALES 


yap Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms, in Chancery Lane, on January 18th and the two 
IX following days, was held the first book-auction of 1933. There was included a 
long run of The Times, from January 1, 1811 to. June, 1930, in 347 folio volumes. 
This fetched £130, while for a set of Palmer’s Index to ‘‘ The Times ”, 340 volumes, 
quarto, 1868-1913 (covering the period 1828-1912) £75 was paid. A set of Law Reports 
451 volumes, 1866-1932, brought in £150, and the English Reports, containing the 
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decisions prior to 1866, 176 volumes, 1900-1930, sold for £102. Some first editions 
of W. S. Gilbert were also included in this sale. Among these The ‘‘ Bab” Ballads, 
1869, with an autograph letter from the author, fetched £7 Ios. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. QUARITCH, of 11, Grafton Street, London, W.1, have issued an 

extremely interesting catalogue (number 467) of books on Botany, Agriculture, 
Forestry, Gardening and the like. Nearly eleven hundred items are described, varying 
in price from a very few shillings to a great many pounds each. Included in this list are 
some of the original botanical water-colours of Georg Dionysius Ehret (1710-1770), 
a German botanical draughtsman of great talent, who drew the illustrations for the 
Hortus Cliffortianus, 1737, of Linnzus, and subsequently settled and worked in 
England. Some of Ehret’s very decorative drawings came on the market a few years 
ago, and I acquired one. Those now offered by Messrs Quaritch are on vellum and 
are priced at from three to eight guineas each. An important item I notice in this 
catalogue is a set, complete to date from 1787 to 1929, in all 158 volumes, of Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine. This costs £330. Incidentally it may be noted that Messrs 
Quaritch are now the publishers of this fine old veteran among periodicals. There is 
such a wealth of important books in this catalogue that I hardly know which to pick 
out for special mention here. Perhaps, however, N. J. Jacquin’s Selectarum Stirpium 
Americanarum Historia, royal folio, Vienna, [circa 1780], calls out specially for record 
on account of its rarity. According to Sir Joseph Banks (quoted in this catalogue) 
only twelve copies of this notable early contribution to American botany were pro- 
duced, and of these three are in the British Museum. The price of the present copy 
is £395. Many people, however, will turn with the greatest pleasure to the last section 
of this list—that devoted to Herbals. Here one finds Henry Lyte’s translation of 
-R. Dodoens, A Niewe Herball, Or Historie of Plantes, folio, Antwerp, 1578, for 
£52 1os., and there is more than one edition of Gerard. Of the first edition, folio, 
1597, there are two copies, one for £31 and the other for £42 ; while the first edition 
edited and enlarged by Thomas Johnson, folio, 1633, costs twelve guineas. This is 
a catalogue altogether worthy of the great traditions of the firm that has produced it. 


T* ROM Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, 
W.1., comes their catalogue number 553, consisting of books on Natural History. 

It is divided into three sections—general works, including Mammalia, Entomology 
_and Ornithology. In all just over four hundred books are described. A set, complete 
from the beginning in 1838 to 1930, of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
186 volumes, octavo, is priced £225. A comparatively early book is E. Topsell’s 
The Historie of Four-footed Beastes, 1607, which together with the same author's 
The Historie of Serpents, 1608, both being first editions, is offered in one folio volume 
for £18. The same price will also secure a copy of Gilbert White’s Natural History 
of Selborne, first edition, quarto, 1789. Several later editions of this great book are 
listed in addition. In the entomological section the chief book is F. Moore’s The 
Lepidoptera of Ceylon, 3 volumes, quarto, 1880-1887, for which £20 is asked. Among 
the books catalogued under the heading of Ornithology I notice a copy of Francis 
-Barlow’s Various Birds and Beasts drawn from the Life, sixty-seven engravings by 
Hollar and others after Barlow, oblong folio, 1660-1670. Barlow was one of the best 
draughtsmen of animals, and the first of the race of artist-naturalists that is so charac- 
teristic of England. This book should prove attractive at £4. Edward Lear’s first book, 
Illustrations of the Family of Psittacidae, or Parrotes, folio, produced in 1832, when the 

2F 


, 
future author of the Book of Nonsense was only twenty, is marked £14 ; and {90 is 
the price of John Gould’s Birds of New Guinea and adjacent Papuan Islands,5 volumes, 
imperial folio, 1875-1888. 4 
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f 
EOGRAPHY is the subject of Catalogue number 3, which comes from the 
Orion Booksellers Ltd., of 8 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. This is a 

well-produced list, with a short index at the end, and several illustrations. Of the 
more than fifteen hundred items described, the first is the first edition of Ptolemy, — 
a small folio printed at Vicenza in 1475 (and the first book printed in that town), 
the Cosmographia, translated into Latin by Jacobus Angelus. The Catalogue describes 
this copy as being in “ immaculate condition, apart from skilful repairs to the blank 
lower margin of the first leaf of text.” It is in a German binding of about 1480, and 
the price is £200. H 
7 

ESSRS. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 

have sent me their list number 124, which contains 346 items—all English 
books published in, or before, the year 1640. Among these some Shakespearean 
volumes immediately attract one’s attention, notably the 1637 quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet, for which £125 is asked. The spurious The First Part of the True and Honourable 
History of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, quarto, 1600 (so dated but actually printed 
in 1619), is priced £75. Also among the Shakespeareana must be counted Robert 
Greene’s famous book, Greenes Groats Worth of Witte; Bought with a Million of Repen- 
tance, fourth edition, quarto, 1621, which costs £175. The Short-Title Catalogue 
only records three copies of this edition (the first appeared in 1592) all in public 
libraries. Greene’s book contains the well-known allusion to “an upstart crow 
beautified with our Feathers . . .” (who) ‘‘ is in his owne conceit the onely Skake- 
scene in a Countrey.”” Another important book is Robert Allott’s Wits Theatre of 
the Little World, first edition, 12mo, 1599, the issue having the dedication unsigned, 
with the errata slip at the end and the slip pasted on p. 185. This is described 
as a “‘ very large and good copy ” and is priced £75. Sir John Harington’s translation 
of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, first edition, folio, 1591, costs £40. Notable, too, is a 
large paper copy of Ben Johnson’s Workes, folio, 1616, the first collected edition. 
Messrs. Dobell states that large paper copies of this volume are exceedingly rare, 
and ask {250 for this example. They offer an ordinary paper copy for £38. Finally 
let me give an example of the bargains that await those who have money to spend 
on books at the present moment. Messrs. Dobell offer for £35 the anonymous play 
(which has been erroneously ascribed to Shakespeare) A Pleasant Comedie of Faire 
Em, the Miller’s Daughter of Manchester, quarto, 1631. Now admittedly £35 is a_ 
largish sum, for most people, to spend on a book. But this identical copy sold at. 
auction in 1924, in the House sale, for £51 ; and it is hard to imagine that books of | 
this type will not go back (when the slump is over) at least to that price level of 1924 
which, as the reader will remember was not by any means the “ peak ” year. 


IX a pleasant miscellaneous catalogue (number 204) from Messrs Dulau & Co., of 32 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1., there catches my eye a book that should attract 
collectors of famous nineteenth-century books. This is a presentation copy of the 
first edition of John Keble’s The Christian Year, 1827, 8vo., two volumes bound 
together in old calf. Messrs. Dulau ask seven guineas for this book. | 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
_“SHASTON .. . THE CITY OF A DREAM” 


N the atmosphere of an old English country town there is something especially 
congenial to the private press. Moreover, the printer has always at hand plenty 
of material for copy in the topography of his own countryside. When he is a 
pictorial artist also, and able to engrave his pictures on wood—when in short 
the place is Shaftesbury and the printer one so devoted to the twin crafts as Mr. 
_ James Masters, then do we get a little book* charming alike by its manner and its 
matter, of interest, too, and of lasting value as a record of old scenes and old build- 
ings, amongst which the hand of time is even now working sad havoc, in spite of all 
the efforts of societies for protecting ancient buildings and saving rural England. 
Here (in Haimes Lane) is, or was, a picturesque little group of thatched cottages. 
Since this engraving was made the nearest cottage has been rebuilt and its thatched roof 
replaced, alas, with one of corrugated iron ! 


In twelve wood-engravings, seven of which are by Mr. J. R. Biggs and five by 
the printer himself, Mr. Masters shows us miniature views of Shaftesbury, which 
was written “Shaston ” centuries before Hardy wrote Jude the Obscure. Two of them, 
both by Mr. Biggs, were printed in the January number of The London Mercury— 
the fine engraving of St. Peter’s Church and the interior of Old Grove’s Place 
(wrongly captioned “‘ Ox House ” in The London Mercury), whose walls were lined 
with wainscoting of panelled oak reaching from wall to ceiling. Therein lived 
Phillotson and Sue.” Mr. Masters tells me that the five engravings in this book are 


Laundry Lane. J. E. MASTERS 


the first he has ever done. My readers will agree that this little engraving of “ Laundry 
Lane ” (“where once stood the laundry belonging to the Abbey of Shaftesbury ) 
has interest and beauty far beyond that generally attached to beginner’s work. 


-COULEUR DE ROSE 


O doubt, printers, like others who are afflicted by the evil time, are facing up 

N to fortune with a stoicism which is manifested in such various ways as their 

* Shaftesbury : the Shaston of Thomas Hardy. ‘Twelve wood-engravings by John R. Biggs 
and James E. Masters. Shaftesbury : at the High House Press. 7s. 6d. 
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individual humour may dictate. Mr. Bruce Rogers, who is now repatriated in the United 
States, is always ready to slip a spice of fun into his work. He has kindly sent me_ 
a delicious little reprint of the diagrammatic letters designed by Geofroy Tory for 
Champfleury and re-engraved for the edition of that book which Mr. Rogers printed 
for the Grolier Club many years ago. They are here reprinted* without the text 
in a brilliant vermilion, that tint having being chosen with the “ harmless pretty 
conceit ”’ that 

perhaps it were better for Book-selling . . . if Printing were done in that cheerful 

colour to make some semblance of gaiety in this dolorous world. 


: 
4 
; 


By way of a further conceit Mr. Rogers suggests that : : 
whereas Maistre Tory maintained that all the . .. Roman Letters were fashioned from the © 
I and the O, which together he conceived formed the paean of joy and triumph : IO,IO ; 
were he setting down his great work to-day he would, methinks, have added a third letter, 
though its addition makes not precisely a paean of triumph. 


The added letter completes the legend, so appropriate to the present day : 


LOR . 
And Mr. Rogers has “‘ been zealous to draw it for you in pleasing proportion and 


perspective.” The same rosy hue is borne by the paper boards of the cover and by 
the silk book-mark, by which dangles Tory’s own Cross of Lorraine. 


i 
CALLIGRAPHY AND THE CAMERA ; 


AST month I referred very briefly to the progress of photo-composing, in which — 

the editor of Penrose’s Annual forecasts some very notable developments in 
the immediate future. If photography is destined to supplant the invention of Guten- — 
berg, to which of late years it has become so useful an ally, we may take comfort 
from the thought that even without the intervention of these new photo-composing 
machines, the camera may open out a new and magnificent field for calligraphy. 
Again and again in these Notes I have dwelt upon the service which calligraphy with 
the help of photography has been able to render to letterpress printing. But if the — 
camera were to save us the heavy and cumbrous method of typography (and Penrose 
contains some interesting specimens of the Replika process, used at the County 
Press, Bradford, where the Annual is printed), it might be possible for nearly every- 
thing we read to be presented to us in a beautiful calligraphic hand. Calligraphy 
might once more come into its own as the principal means of communication between - 
mind and mind. The scribe—or will it be the typist ? and even the script of the 
writing-machine might be made beautiful—would replace the compositor and the 
composing machine. Instead of a case- or keyboard-room, the printer will have 
his scriptorium, peopled with a staff of young scribes who have learned how their 
ancient craft may be brought into line and used with the latest inventions in printing. 
Nor would it be necessary for the manuscript copy to be prepared on the printer’s 
own premises. Schools of calligraphy might be set up in the Cotswolds or on the 
Cornish coast, whence fair copy would be sent to Oxford or Edinburgh for printing 
in facsimile. Or the adept would do his writing before his cottage window at Ditchling. 


f 
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* Champ Rosé wherein may be discovered the Roman Letters that were made by Geofroy Tory 


and printed by him at Paris in his book called “ Champ Fleury.” 8vo. P 
New Rochelle. amp Fleury.” 8vo. Peter Pauper Press, 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


POEMS. By STEPHEN SpenpER. Faber & Faber. ss. 

POEMS. By L. Aaronson. Gollancz. 6s. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR. Edited by Witt1am Mackay Mackenzie. 
Porpoise Press. 12s. 6d. 

POETRY: ITS MUSIC AND MEANING. By LasceLLes ABERCROMBIE. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 


R. SPENDER’S verse has the qualities of a modern poster : it is arresting, 
clear-cut and compels attention ; it derives from little that has gone before 
and it is tremendously concerned with the passing moment. Like the advertisers 
who talk about Service Mr. Spender believes in the New Age that will 
explode like a shell 
Around us, dazing us with its light like snow. 


The “ necessary scaffolding ” of Mr. Spender’s New World will one day be as 
dated as steel furniture : there is the “‘ metal landscape,”’ and the “‘ elate metre ” 
of wheels, and pylons “ bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret ”’ ; there are 
* strange shapes, broad curves, and parallels clean like the steel of guns,”’ Mr. Eliot’s 
gasworks and a complete absence of any “ church blocking the sun.” : 

But in looking only to the future Mr. Spender has cut himself off from all the 
consolations of the present, and the clean swept streets of his hygienic New Jerusalem, 
are as desolate as Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s “ city taken by storm, where none are 
left but the slain.”” The group-mind—whether Fascist or Communist—to which 
this school of poetry. owes its inspiration (Mr. Spender is one of the protagonists) 
is not proof against individual grief. 

I’m jealous of the weeping hours 

They stare through with such hungry eyes. 

I’m haunted by these images, 

I’m haunted by their emptiness. 
Wordsworth in a similar dilemma, could find consolation in talking to a Leech 

Gatherer, but Mr. Spender belongs to the generation that has sold its birthright. 
Town-bred, I feel the roots of each earth-cry 
Tear me apart. 
And again : 
| This century chokes me under roots of night 
_ There is a tormented yet a stringent quality in this verse, with its pleasure in 
assonance and internal ryhmes ; at times the singer in Mr. Spender breaks out and 
_we find lyrical lines, such as : 
) Ah, like a comet through flames she moves entranced 
Wrapt in her music no bird song, no, nor bough 
Breaking with honey buds, shall ever equal. 
As though, for a moment the tooth had stopped aching and the tired child had 
cried himself to sleep. 
To turn from Mr. Spender to Mr. Aaronson is to come from the wilderness into 
a land flowing with milk and honey. He too begins with The Moment of Doubt and 
2n* 
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hears the “ hammer, motor, whistle, drill ” which assail the ears of this generation, 
but he is not deafened by them ; being a God-intoxicated man he is almost too 
excited to notice them. Unlike the members of the group-mind he is an individualist 
whose spirit spins “ dervishwise ” and throws out its own sparks. He does not 
ignore the Hunger Marchers in Trafalgar Square, but at sight of them he cries : 

Remember, heart, the spears 

That let your God flow easily to you. 

That day released your pain to be all pain 

And all this pain is yours. 

This acceptance of pain—the Christian attitude—is the antithesis of the modern 
paganism, as expressed in the “ group-mind.” In one of Mr. Aaronson’s poems, 
Feast of Tabernacles, the voice of the unborn Christ cries : 

Sound the Horn. 
And tell all men that till I do as they, 
Suckle and dream and smell the world’s decay, 
Their hope is earthbound-immortality 
Such faith as this “‘ justifies the sowing and the reaping ” ; if there is the richness 
of Eastern imagery in these poems there is also the fiery excitement of Blake as 
shown in the last verse of Snow in Spring : 
“* Life is over,” cries the blood 
Under its frozen skin. 
But doubt divides not root from bud. 
The shining tilting hemisphere 
Sunward slanting has no fear. 
Only the soul can sin. 


William Dunbar has four poems to his credit in the Oxford Book of English Verse, of 

which the best known is In Honour of the City of London, wherein he hails it as : 
Gemme of all joy, jaspar of jocunditie, 
Most myghty carbuncle of vertue and valour 

And there, probably for most of us, knowledge of Dunbar begins and ends. Dr. 
Mackay Mackenzie has altered all that by bringing out a scholarly and pleasantly 
printed new edition of this fifteenth century poet. In view of this it seems churlish 
to complain that the average reader, even when armed to the teeth with Dr. Macken- 
zie’s preface, glossary and notes, may find himself overcome by the difficulty of 
the text. 

The publisher tells us on the dust-cover that ‘‘ William Dunbar is to Scotsmen 
what Geoffrey Chaucer is to Englishmen.” But Dunbar differs in several notable 
respects from Chaucer : he is briefer, a lyrical rather than a narrative poet, and he is — 
far less serene. That friar’s habit of his concealed a singer who was easily moved to 
rapture, but had no sure possession of his own soul. He is an ingenious craftsman, 
as much a master of rhyme as alliteration ; he will sometimes rhyme more than a 
dozen times on the same sound in a stanza, and his longest poem The Tua Mariit 
Wemen and the Wedo which has a lusty Rabelaisian flavour, is written in unrhymed 
alliterative metre. It is a satire in the manner of Chaucer’s prologue to The Wife of 
Bath's Tale. Satire, particularly satire directed to the shortcomings of the clergy— 
common to so much medizval literature—is characteristic of much of Dunbar’s 
verse : in this and in his lyrics he resembles his other great predecessor—Villon. — 

Although he is a singer of the Renaissance, Dunbar’s religious poetry is steeped 
in the fifteenth century twilight of the Middle Ages, with its emphasis on the Passion : 
the Virgin has, in Dr. Mackenzie’s words “ reverted to the Byzantine figure of the 
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Empress of Heaven—Villon’s haute déesse.” Readers whose Latin is less rusty than 
their fifteenth century Scotch may find these religious poems, with their infusion 
of Latin lines, comparatively easy. 

Time and again through his verse we are reminded of the medizval dislike and 
dread of winter. Just as the Canterbury Tales are filled with the heavenly respite of 
April, so does Dunbar shudder at the “ dark, and drublie days ” and cries 

My hairt for languor dois forloir 
: For laik of symmer with his flouris 
The end of his satire on the Tua Mariit Wemen is a pan of praise for spring— 
that exquisite, precocious spring of the Middle Ages : 
The morrow myld was and meik, the mavis did sing 
And all remuffit the myst, and the meid smellit. 

Yet the time for Scotsmen to rejoice in their native scenery was still far off : Dunbar 
was a social poet, delighting in the life of court and city and “ delectable lusty 
ladies.” There is not a hint of Scotch sentimentality anywhere in his make-up and 
the Highlands are only once mentioned, when he refers to them as “ dully glennis ! ” 

Prof. Lascelles Abercrombie tells us that his small and modest book is intended 
for “ those who may be considered to be at the beginning of their interest in poetry,” 
and attempts to show them how this interest may be developed. The conciseness 

_ of what follows may alarm and estrange some of his readers, but Prof. Abercrombie 
assures them that it is not meant to be easy reading. “ It is possible to enjoy poetry 
without thinking about it ; but it is impossible to suggest how this may be cultivated 
into an enjoyment much more secure, without suggesting also what to think about 
poetry.” 

_ Asa poet himself Prof. Abercrombie insists on the double aspect of poetry—first, 
it must be the communication of an experience and secondly the communication need 
not be necessarily a musical pleasure but an objective revaluation—which puts out 

_ of court the people who insist that poetry, in order to make itself manifest, must be 
lyrical. Mr. Abercrombie calls this “‘ an absurd misunderstanding,” but has to confess 
that the “‘ effective presence of poetry is most unmistakable in the lyric.” 

He is particularly interesting in his account and analysis of Robert Bridges’s 
Testament of Beauty. Writing of “‘ poetic experience” he discusses the object, the 
selection of that object and the poet’s comment, and quotes Bridges’s Palm Willow as 
an example of a moment “ completely captured and penetrated by the poet’s own 
individual sense of it.” 

See, whirling snow sprinkles the starved fields, 
The birds have stayed to sing ; 
No covert yet their fairy harbour yields. 
When cometh Spring ? 
Ah, in their fairy throats what songs unborn 
Are quenched each morn. 


The tender lilies, through the frost that push 
Their yellow heads withold : 
The woodland willow stands a lonely bush 
Of nebulous gold ; 
There the Spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
Of frightened fire. 


‘It is not necessary to have lived in the Middle Ages—and in Scotland—to be 
high ecstacy by winter’s ending. 
ieee ide herein fe F EILUNED LEWIS 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. De Mille. Paramount. Carlton. 
STRANGE INTERVAL. Leonard. Metro-Goldwyn. Empire. 
THE CONQUERORS. Wellman. Radio. New Gallery. 
CAVALCADE. Lloyd. Fox. Tivoli. } 
I AM A FUGITIVE. Le Roy. Warner. Regal. i 
FLESH. Ford. Metro-Goldwyn. Empire. . 
QUATORZE JUILLET. Clair. Academy. 
ILMS have lately had a tiresome habit of being exposures or indictments. It has 
F remained for Mr. de Mille, modern as ever, to revive the lost art of saying a good 
word for someone. His picture is a great tribute to the Roman fire-brigade, no less. 
Not many of us know much about the fire-fighting habits of old Rome, so he is on 
safe ground, and he makes the most of it. He does it subtly, of course, as is the De 
Mille-ian manner. He leaves it to our imagination. But no one could look at the 
picture of Rome wholeheartedly blazing in the first few feet of this film, and then gaze 
on the subsequent acreage of palace, courtyard, passage and street, all bright and — 
untouched by fire, without realising that it was the Roman fire-brigade which pre- 
served it all, as well as saved the Christians for the final fun in the arena. As for The 
Sign Of The Cross itself, the most convincing reference was made by two Uncle 
Williams who played a game of noughts and crosses with their staves in the dust ; 
this, I was afterwards told, was the sign. For the rest, the film is a moving-picture 
list of studio properties ; two dozen arches, complete with fancy view, two “ art | 
fountains, one throne, extra large (Charles Laughton sits in it), one gross marble 
pillars, three thousand Christians, fifty lions and a box of mixed sandals and bracelets. 
Charles Laughton is seen as Nero, which is to say that he is exactly as one woul 
expect. I regard Mr. Laughton as a menace to any film he appears in because as soon 
as it gets under way he will hold it up with a brilliant performance quite alien to the 
cinema’s needs. Talkies such as The Conquerors and I Am a Fugitive have the spirit 
of the cinema in them; drive means more than declamation, however magnificent, 
and they include in their motive-force powers and purposes beyond those which any 
personality, other than that of the director, can give. Mr. Laughton, by his very 
brilliance, perpetuates the personality picture which is constantly calling a halt to the 
screen’s progress. I think everyone must be aware of a static quality in those scenes ~ 
of The Sign Of The Cross in which he appears, a quality absent from those of Claudette 
Colbert, whose splendid pertness helps each of her own scenes on to the next. She is” 
not in the least like a Roman empress, but she is entirely the empress of the Rome of — 
this picture. Elissa Landi is one of the Christians who behave as suffragettes used to ; 
she has improved, and there was room for it, but after seeing Rockabye I feel Constance 
Bennett was the girl for the part. One would have felt she knew what she was giving 
up, whereas Mr. De Mille’s Christians seem glad to walk out of a life they have not 
learned to live. Frederic March is very embarrassed at the goings-on of old Rome, 
and would have been happier had the film been directed, as it should have been, by 
Lubitsch. Laughton and Colbert so resolutely refused to be dummies that we had a 
chance to see what a good approach might have been made from their cr modem 


two civilised decadents as much baffled by this Christianity as are their modern 
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equivalents by vitamins or pyschology. De Mille, of course, could not reach that ; 
as . has made his own tradition and as he more than lives up to it, The Sign Of 

e Cross is not really in the running as the most typically Hollywood picture to be 
seen in six months. 

That honour belongs to Strange Interval. It was a pity that the censor changed the 
name of O’Neill’s play, but it was so shrewdly cast that it needed no further publicity 
value. Metro-Goldwyn took a risk in filming Strange Interlude, which, whatever one 
thinks of it, is a serious play. But they remained sure of the shekels by starring Shearer 
and Gable. Both were, of course, inappropriate. Shearer is a silent actress, who could 
not understand even Private Lives; Clark Gable fits the description of Darrell as 

twenty-seven, dark, short, wiry, his movements rapid and sure. There is a quality 
about him, provoking and disturbing to women.” But Gable does not match up to his 
appearance, and has neither the experience nor the imagination for the part. Begin- 
ning, then, with a miscast film, we consider the play. In it, the characters spoke their 
thoughts. It was a revival and Tchehov did better, making his dialogue combine 
apparent answer with actual mental reaction,—but we can take O’Neill’s method. On 
the stage—not on the screen. If American talkies had, from the four years of their 
tottering existence, gleaned any idea of what a talkie might be, this play would have 
been a heaven-sent opportunity to prove it. There would have been one layer of 
action, and one layer of speech. But no better way could be found of filming this 
play than of repeating the stage-process. We watched while Shearer’s voice, previously 
heard issuing from her mouth, was next audible while her lips remained shut and she 
hovered with nothing to do. This was known as letting us hear what the characters 
thought as well as said, and even this would not have been so wicked had the play 
been filmed as it was; Strange Interlude, whatever bees its display of neurosis set 
buzzing in repressed bonnets, treated honestly a theme familiar to all, and on its 
London presentation it was made memorably beautiful by Mary Ellis. The film, 
however, cuts what is most important, the mother-in-law’s advice in Act 3, and the 
cause of the wife’s illness in Act 4. As much of the frankness was removed from the 
dialogue, the film became another Smilin’ Through, swishing Freudian furbelows. 

Hollywood must be thanked, however, for I Am A Fugitive, for this is nearly a film. 
Ideas are more to it than identities. A demobilised soldier refuses his old routine job 
for real, constructive work, loses it, gets involved in a frame-up, is sentenced to a 


_ chain-gang, escapes, makes good, is found and, bribed by offer of a pardon, is re- 


captured. It is meant to be biographical, but the author of the film was actually only 
re-arrested when he started making personal appearances with the picture . . . that, 
however, is beside the point, which is that the film, fortunately not relying on Paul 
Muni’s plodding histrionics as much as it might have done, manages to have sweep, 


assurance and an aim in most of its footage. It would have been better had it dealt 


less with the star than with the system, but we cannot have everything and so rarely 
get anything, that the film is a cause for thanks, Under Cover Man is a lesser picture, 
but more honest in its brutality. The language alone is American, which is worth 
learning, and though those who visit Florence under the aegis of Ruskin may sneer at 
gangster dramas, it is well to remember that just the life which caused the ground- 


- floors of Florentine palazzos to be fortresses is being repeated in America to-day. 


The best of the new films is, however, The Conquerors. See this and you understand 
what Cavalcade might have been. Both these films trace the development of a country 
through the fortunes of one family over a period of years. The Cavalcade family is 
far better acted, but it had to be ; the play which managed to be hailed as a panorama 


of England’s greatness, without ever going further into that England than London, 


: 
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uses the main events of the last thirty years only as a background to and excuse for — 
the sufferings of Mrs. Marriott. But The Conquerors has no metropolitan morbidity ; 
it goes into the country and shows us the growth of that country through the efforts — 
of one family, and others like it. The arguments are too emotionally facile, but the ~ 
direction has grip of the subject and insight into its meaning, and never suggests that — 
war is wicked because it sends us to night-clubs, as does Cavalcade. Mr. Coward’s ~ 
obsession rounds his theme off very nicely, but it means that he has to forget that 
women, and even men, still risk their lives on great flights, are marooned in Green- 
land for months, are capable in all kinds of ways of effort and unselfishness and con-— 
trol and the various things which all seem to him submerged in Twentieth Century — 
Blues. Cavalcade, I should add, has been most faithfully filmed ; it is more like a 
Drury Lane melodrama than the real thing, and just as embarrassing. é 

M. Clair’s new film opened with such pomp that the critics were in the back rows, — 
but I did not mind being near an exit. Repetition rarely amuses me and in Quatorze 
Juillet Clair repeats and repeats. I have been taken to task for my moderation over © 
Le Million, but Clair has done precisely what that film made me fear ; he has taken — 
the easiest way, or grown tired, which is the same thing. We are accordingly treated ; 
to chic variations on homely themes ; Annabella being arch, Paul Olivier eccentric, 
hats being lost and exchanged, gaiety proved to be sordid and so on. All these are — 
exploited in the best silent technique I have seen since Hitchcock’s The Ring. 
The story concerns a taximan and a little flower-seller among the attics and ~ 
cobbles of Montmartre, and the film makes one think how good Gracie Fields’ Look- 
ing On The Bright Side would have been had it been made with Gaynor and Farrell 
in France. 

On the other hand, Flesh makes one think it was really made in Germany. For this — 
Hollywood show-up of the wrestling-racket has been made with the attention to 
detail, as well as knowledge and love of life, that one sees in German films. In short, 
everything possible has been done to make us accept Wallace Beery as another 
Jannings ; that does not matter, for on a lesser scale Beery is far more convincing, 
though there is really no reason why Jannings should be accepted as a screen-factor 
at all. But Flesh has been made by John Ford with a certain swing, it is a good example 
of censor-dodging in the cause of sincerity, and Karen Morley more than atones for 
Beery’s excess of simplicity. She can deliver dialogue in the most disturbing grada- _ 
tions of understatement, and as the dialogue in Flesh is good, it is possible to wonder _ 
why Anna Sten was taken to Hollywood. | 


ROBERT HERRING 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN ENGLAND. Five Centuries of Social Life. By F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Cambridge University Press. 155. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Public Library of Toronto. No price stated. 
THE CHILDREN’S LONDON. By F. H. Lee. Harrap. 2s. 


- Se pany no one else in this country is better equipped with the knowledge of 
A his subject than Mr. Harvey Darton. He comes of a family which has specialised 
in the production of children’s books ever since 1785 and the range of his information 
is immense. He has now followed up last year’s beautiful book on the Toy Theatre 
with a work of greater importance, and this is a history of children’s books in England ; 
the first of its kind with the exception of Mrs. Field’s The Child and His Book, which 
omitted the extremely important developments which have taken place during the 
last hundred years or so. So scholarly and comprehensive a work as Mr. Darton’s is 
rather beyond the range of the general reader, for comparative purposes at least, 
but the impression received is one of enormous erudition and canonical authority. 

Throughout this book the author’s principle has been the treatment of “ printed 


' works produced ostensibly to give children spontaneous pleasure and not primarily 


to teach them, nor solely to make them good, nor to keep them profitably quiet.” 
This concentrates the subject to some extent and sets us at least certain limits within 
which to digest this complicated evolution, which, as the sub-title explains, extends 
over a period of five hundred years, or roughly from the time when Caxton was 
printing his famous translation of Aesop’s Fables until the present day. Actually, 
although the mediaeval Fables are here used as a starting-point under the heading 
The Legacy of the Middle Ages, although Gesta Romanorum, that obscure collection of 
tales whose origin is mostly lost in Eastern tradition, survived until the 18th century, it 
is not until that century itself that the first child’s book came to be written. To be 
written that is to say, with the express intention of entertaining the very young and 


moral-ridden. A Little Pretty Pocket Book, 


intended for the Instruction and Amusement of Little Master Tommy and Pretty Miss 
Polly, with an agreeable Letter to read from Jack the Giant Killer, as also a Ball and a 
Pincushion, the use of which will infallibly make Tommy a good Boy, and Polly a good 
Girl . . . Price of the Book alone, 6d., with a Ball or Pincushion, 8d. 


was the imaginative production of John Newbery, who is really the hero of the entire 


- history of juvenile literature. In 1744 he came to London and eventually set up his 


L business at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Before Newbery’s time 


there had been no books of any kind consecrated to the entertainment of children 


_ without in some way aiming at the boredom of instruction or the threatening horrors 


of retribution. During the 17th century there had been, it is true, the “‘ Good Godly 


- Books ” of the Puritans, and that period had seen the creation of surely the most 


godly one of all, The Pilgrim’s Progress about which Mr. Darton does not express 


~ himself very clearly, by the way. He rather gives the impression of not quite deciding 
how it should be classed in its own period. For although eminently suitable for child- 
ren it was certainly a book for adults in Bunyan’s time. Then there were too the 


chapmen or “ Running Stationers,” selling among their wares crude little efforts at 


- rhyme and romance, Robin Hood as a national hero seems to have existed in some 


form or other as far back as the 1300’s, appearing from time to time in different 


t 
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localities and receiving additional supporters to his company of outlaws whenever — 
some particular favourite was considered worthy of inclusion. Maid Marian, for f 
example, was a comparatively recent addition to the greenwood. Hard on the heels of | 
the godly puritans followed an important contributor to this particular branch of — 
literature. | Daniel Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe, the chronicle of a matter-of-fact 
man stranded on a desert island, remaining ‘‘ the man cut off from his fellows, as the — 
unconscious emblem of a philosophy which directly affected children’s books ; which — 
indeed actually inspired some of the best of them in the pre-Alice books.” By which - 
Mr. Darton means that after this momentous publication Europe snowed Desert _ 
Islands, and France and Rousseau in particular let loose such an avalanche of Robin- 4 
sonnades, histories of lonely men, wild boys, and noble savages that their elevating _ 
thoughts, lacking the genius of Defoe, ended by scaring their potential public. = 
John Newbery’s inspiration therefore remains the first step towards providing _ 
entertainment for the child and nothing more. He took his opportunity, and it is _ 
best to let Mr. Darton describe in his own words what Newbery attempted and how ~ 
he succeeded. 


— 


There is some probability that Newbery wrote the Pocket Book himself . . . He was a 
kind of business bumble-bee, though a worker too. In the Pocket Book’s address to parents — 
he shows admiration of Locke on Education, but almost in the same breath he gives — 
advice which is pure Rousseau : and one of his most characteristic productions : The | 
Twelfth Day Gift (1767), has a frontispiece which might almost serve as his coat-of-arms. It — 
shows two men carrying, on a sort of stretcher, a monstrous fine cake. Underneath is the © 
motto ‘“‘ Trade and Plumb-cake for ever. Huzza!” It is no good pretending that John % 
Newbery was consistent, or had any reasoned theory of infant psychology, or was an — 
apostle of this or that school of educational thought. He was simply an active and bene- — 
volent tradesman who was the first to see that, in his line of business, children’s books 
deserved special attention and development. 


So, slowly yet surely the way was being paved, via Rousseau, for Maria Edgeworth. 
Instruction and moral reflections were still predominant but the youthful prota- 
gonists were now no longer insufferable little prigs. Although imagination had not yet 
come fully into its own one cannot help feeling that Strewwelpeter had much to do with ; 
releasing the spring of pent-up nonsense. Has it, by the way, ever been noticed that — 
the setting for the Beggar’s Opera was extraordinarily influenced by Hoffman’s 
designs from Little Suck-a-Thumb ? I have never seen any comments on this point _ 
but Mr. Darton quotes it as being no secret that Lovat Fraser was definitely inspired _ 
by some of the designs from the Catnach Press ; but for what work he does not say. _ 
No one in England will probably dispute the statement that Alice is the grand 
classic of the nursery and schoolroom. Generations of children will continue to be 
nurtured on the Alices while the survival of many other established favourites is 
purely problematical. It is rather surprising that Mr. Darton underestimates the work — 
of Walter Crane, awarding greater praise to Randolph Caldicott. He does not seem 
to me to make enough allowances for the child’s unconscious appreciation of gorgeous 
colour and good design. Crane may indeed have been more impersonal an artist than 
Caldicott, yet who else at that time (or since for that matter ?) was producing more > 
lovely illustrations than those of his for the Yellow Dwarf and The White Hart > 
Kate Greenaway was by comparison a creature of mere milk-and-water prettiness. 
One wonders what is to follow. With the exception of Kenneth Grahame, Mr. 
de la Mare and Mr. Milne, there is no mention of contemporaries. Many fascinating 
children’s books are little known to-day, for we live in a time of Omnibuses and Easy 


Guides to Science. | 
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The historian of the future will have many interesting influences to trace from 
the early days of the present century onwards. Peter Pan will, one day, grow up. 
Will he then become a museum-piece ? Mr. Darton foretells this destiny for The 
Water-Babies and he probably contemplates it also for the former work. And if 
this is to be the case will Peter Pan have left any mark of importance on children’s 
books of the future ? The ingredients with which he was created have always existed 
and will never go out of popularity. Yet, although one trembles to say so, the emotional 
qualities of Sir James Barrie’s masterpiece may possibly not outlast the passion for 
imaginary splendour and adventure which is inherent in every child. 

Books for Boys and Girls is a list of two thousand publications deemed to be of definite 
and permanent interest by the Librarians of the Toronto Public Library. It was pub- 
lished a few years ago and is here issued with its supplement to date. I have no doubt 


_ that the selections are admirably chosen. Most of the classics are here but there is a 


distressing amount of books which, judged by their titles seem to align themselves 
with stories of The Bravest Girl in the Form variety. It is pleasantly surprising to 
find Mr. William Nicholson’s enchanting Clever Bill. A book every child ought to 
have and which should be kept (if it survives destruction) for rediscovery in adult days. 
A book which is missing from this list is Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Adventures of 


_ Two Chairs. It is one of the most attractive of modern nursery books, witty, amusing, 


touching and really original. Little Black Sambo still goes on it seems, and I should 


be really happy to know whether a copy still exists anywhere of a masterpiece 


published in the same series and entitled Plain Fane. It is now unhappily out of print 


_ but the ridiculous burlesque in rhymed couplets, of a priggish early Victorian child, 


is extraordinarily amusing. 

The Children’s London is in a sense rather out of place in this review. It hardly 
belongs. However it is useful. Twins, brother and sister, are the fortunate possessors 
of an uncle so agreeably benevolent, and with so much evident spare time on his 


hands that he is able to conduct them all over London in a series of informative 


expeditions. It is a pleasantly instructive introduction to the capital for all children 


who enjoy history. 


— a 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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THREE FRIENDS. By Rosert Bripces. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT SIBBALD. Edited by Francis Pacer HETT 
Oxford University Press. 1os. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. By Micnaet Sapierr. Dent. 1s. 6d. 

LITERARY SESSIONS. By Eric Partripce. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 
1932). Milford. 


LL the books in this somewhat miscellaneous collection are concerned wi 
literature, either as a vocation or as a recreation, or as a means of gaining a_ 
livelihood. The first two are of more than passing interest ; the last two have less 
claim to attention ; Mr. Sadleir’s admirable discussion of the relations of a writer — 
with his publisher forms an excellent bridge between the two pairs. 
Robert Bridges, as most of his readers are aware, was distinguished not only as a 
poet, but also as a writer of prose ; and his strong and rare character showed itself 
alike in his prose and poetry and in his personal relationships, whether casual or 
enduring. Three Friends exhibits his powers of writing prose of a highly artistic 
simplicity, a conscious delicacy and a conscious directness ; and by conveying to its — 
readers something of the personality of Bridges himself and of the tenor of his life, 
it will stand, as its editor suggests it should, instead of the biography which the poet 
did not wish ever to be written. For this last reason it is an especially welcome addition 
to the monument which is being unobtrusively built to his memory by the publication 
of his complete works in prose, under the exact and sympathetic editorship of Mrs. 
Bridges and in a beautiful format provided by the Oxford Press. | 
Each of the lives that it contains has been printed before : the first before Dolben’s — 
Poems ; the second before Bridges’ selection from Dixon’s poetry ; the third privately 
and before Bradley’s Collected Papers. But they are detached without injury from — 
the volumes for which they were written, and each suits well the other’s company, 
connected as they are by the personality and the life of their single author. 
Dolben, who was Bridges’ friend at Eton, died when he was eighteen years old ;_ 
Dixon was an ageing man when Bridges first made his acquaintance. Both found in — 
Bridges one whose sympathy was valuable to them as a friend and as a critic of 
their work ; in both he discovered a vein of poetry which but for him might never 
have been widely known. : 
Of Dolben’s poems Bridges boldly declared that “‘ they will compare with, if they 
do not as I believe excel, anything that was ever written by any English poet at his 
age ; and the work is not only of rare promise but occasionally of the rarest attainment 
and its beauties are original ” ; and when it is remembered that they were all written’ 
when he was under, or just, eighteen, most of their readers will think that this is” 
not an exaggerated estimate of their quality. Their range and character were deter- 
mined by the two dominant preoccupations of Dolben’s short life : his attachment 
to one of his school fellows, who here passes by the name of Manning, and his deep 
religious feeling. His ritualistic ardour drew him into a world of retreats, monastic 
brotherhoods, exotic services, and forlorn Catholic endeavours which found no- 
favour with his parents or the authorities of his school; it colours and fills ad 
nauseam the letters printed to illustrate this Life, and from its practical consequences 
Bridges, who had already outgrown the enthusiasms of the faith in which Dolben died, 
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_ was for ever trying to extricate him, while encouraging him to write poems on which 
Dolben himself apparently set no high value. 

This picture of Dolben’s, and indirectly of the writer’s, youth at Eton and in 

preparation for Oxford, throws a needed light on Dolben’s verse, and it is on its own 
account valuable as the record of a friendship and the only picture of a trying, 
charming, beautiful, person, who died, unknown to all but those who knew him well, 
with almost all his great promise unfulfilled. 
_ Dixon, for different reasons, shared Dolben’s obscurity. After joining at Oxford 
in the first enthusiasms of the founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood he lived 
a life of retirement as a country parson, visiting London only occasionally, to collect 
materials for the chief work of his life, his History of the Church of England. It was 
not until 1879 that through the agency of Gerard Manley Hopkins he became known 
to Bridges, who has celebrated vividly their first meeting, both in verse and in the 
prose of this short biography : 


It was by train that I arrived one afternoon, and first saw Dixon awaiting me on the 
platform of How Mill station [in his parish near Carlisle]. Emotion graved the scene on my 
memory : a tallish elderly figure, its litheness lost in a slight, scholarly stoop which gave 
to the shoulders an appearance of heaviness, wearing an irreproachable black cloth 
negligently, and a low-crowned clerical hat banded with twisted silk. His attitude and gait 
as he walked on the platform were those of a man who, through abstraction or indifference, 
is but half aware of his surroundings, and his attention to the train as he gazed along the 
carriages to discover me had that sort of awkwardness that comes from the body not 
expressing the intention of the mind. His face, I saw, was dark and solemn, and as he drew 
near I could see that the full lips gave it a tender expression, for the beard did not hide the 

_ mouth. Nothing further could be read, only the old mystery and melancholy of the earth, 
and that under the heavy black brows his eyes did their angelic service to the soul without 
distraction. 


_ The vivid impression conveyed by these words (themselves an excellent example 
of Bridges’ writing) is reinforced by a photograph which preserves the grave and 
beautiful dignity of Dixon’s face and figure. His work, thanks to Bridges’ selection, 
and the pieces printed by him in his Spirit of Man, is now fairly well-known ; but 
no such intimate portrait of the man as this exists elsewhere, and an interesting 

addition to it is a long letter in which G. M. Hopkins tells Dixon of his almost 
unmeasured admiration of his work. Readers of this Life will deplore the fact 

that Bridges never wrote the life of Hopkins himself, another friend whose poetic 

_ gifts he was among the first, if not the first, to recognize. 

__ The third friendship celebrated in this volume belongs to the last stage of Bridges’ 
life ; it is associated not with Eton or Yattendon but with Chilswell, for though it 

began soon after Bradley came to Oxford in 1896 and before his biographer moved 
to Boar’s Hill, the common enthusiasm which drew them closest together was that 

love of their language which found expression in the foundation of the Society for 
Pure English in 1912, and the most typical picture of their association is contained 
in the following sentences from this Life describing the only committee meetings 
known to the S.P.E. : 

[have but few letters from him during these last years : I saw him almost every week, 
and made a habit of walking down at noontide over the fields to interrupt him at his desk 

in the old Ashmolean, or to entertain him with Walter Raleigh and other chosen guests at 
lunch in the little drawing-room overlooking the garden at C.C.C. Curried chicken, 
_apple-tart, and a bottle of claret was the regulation fare at those social repasts. 


_ The account of Bradley’s early life, before this acquaintance was formed, is less 
intimate, but it is an inspiring story ; in it Bridges describes the slow and painful 
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steps by which, with no other help than love of his subject and genius in its study, 


Bradley won his way to pre-eminence in philology, how he was received into Oxford, 
and made hers by adoption, and there ended, full of honour, but still given whole- 


heartedly to his work, a life devoted to the Dictionary that bears Oxford’s name. 


The life of a scholar is not often exciting, and the telling of it is often dull. This 
life, thus told, is fascinating, partly because in his story the author unconsciously 
tells his readers much not only of Bradley but of himself. ' 
The Oxford Press is responsible also for the second of the books under review, 
the Memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald. Sibbald was distinguished as a doctor in his day, 
he helped to found the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, his fame spread 
. from Scotland, where he lived and practised, to England, and he was made a fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. His memoirs give a pleasantly unaffec- 
ted account of his youth and his middle years, spent partly in travels abroad, but 
chiefly in Edinburgh. The style is plain and easy, not that of a practised or a “‘literary” 
writer, indeed it is only an enemy who would turn Sibbald into an author of anything — 
more than medical, geographical, and antiquarian works. That enemy is Mr. C. L. 
Stainer, who in 1925 published a volume attempting to show that the famous con- 
versations between Ben Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden, (of which the 
‘‘ heads” were published in the 1711 Edinburgh folio of Drummond’s Works and a 
fuller version, from a MS. in Sibbald’s hand, was printed several times in the r9th and 
2oth centuries) were forged by Sibbald and the producers of the 1711 folio. This 
calumny was abundantly disproved by Mr. Percy Simpson in 1926; Mr. Hett prefixes — 
to the Memoirs an independent and equally convincing ‘‘ Refutation.” Mr. Hett has 
the satisfaction of dissipating the last shadows of suspicion that may have hung ovér 
Sibbald’s name, and of giving to the world the only edition of Sibbald’s Memoirs 
except a very rare issue printed exactly a hundred years ago. His introduction is 
sensible and his notes are careful and concise, if occasionally bald, and the whole 
work is an interesting authority for the history of the period and the social life in 
the circles in which Sibbald moved in Edinburgh and London, where he knew 
many of the early members of the Royal Society. 

The two volumes discussed above are concerned with poetry and scholarship. 
Mr. Sadleir’s pamphlet—a reprint of the Dent Memorial Lecture for 1932—is a 
reminder that literature is not always treated as an art or a study, and it may serve as 
an introduction to two volumes in which writing is considered more as a business or 
a recreation. In fifty small pages Mr. Sadleir summarizes clearly and amusingly the 
difficulties which authors experience in their dealings with publishers and publishers — 
in their dealings with authors. He classifies authors—his three main classes being 
“the Best-Seller,” “ the Coterie Author ” and, last, commonest, and saddest type. 
“the Author of Patient Merit.” He prescribes to publishers a method of treatmen 
for each type, founded on a knowledge of their respective reactions which he has 
had opportunities of acquiring both as author and as publisher himself. To the 
author of patient merit he offers little hope, exposing to a somewhat disillusioning 
light the sanguine suggestions, thrown out by Mr. Blackwell in the previous Dent 
lecture, for the amelioration of the meritorious author’s lot by the guarantee of a 
minimum advance : Mr. Sadleir can only recommend the patient author to be patient. 
Other topics on which he touches are the effect of Book Societies on the sale of | 
popular books, and of Literary Agencies on the position of authors vis-a-vis their 
publishers. He has a few caustic and sensible words about some modern methods of 
advertising and reviewing, and he concludes with a fitting tribute to J. M. Dent, 
the founder of the lecture and the creator of Everyman’s Library. 


Me 
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_ Mr. Eric Partridge’s book of literary essays is divided into three sections—first 
+ On the Fringe of Medicine,” a collection of papers on “ quaint ” subjects, of which 
“ Quacks and Quackery” and “ The Eighteenth Century Patient” are typical ; 
second, “ Five Writers of the rgth Century,” a series of casual and somewhat care- 
less resuscitations of two writers fairly well known (R. H. Horne and R. E. Landor) 
and two deservedly forgotten (John Corry and Mrs. Archer Clive) besides the interest- 
ing and prolific Ambrose Bierce ; and, third, ‘“‘ General ’—five essays of topics 
not unlike those touched upon by Mr. Sadleir in his Lecture. Mr. Partridge is not 
very illuminating on “ Best-Sellers” and “ Fiction and the Public ” ; he holds the 
right, the liberal, view on ‘“‘ The Censorship of Books,”’ but, like so many who hold 
that view, he relapses, when he attempts to uphold it, into a plaintive statement of 
his incredulity that there can be any opposition to it in a reasonable world; un- 
fortunately the very obstacles of which he and others as enlightened as himself 
_ complain are due to the existence of numerous unreasonable persons who will not 
be convinced and cannot be coerced. Mr. Partridge’s essay on European Criticism 
since 1798 is as good an example as could be found of the type of essay in which 
a shapeless collection of clichés does duty for a reasoned series of ideas. ‘‘ While 
Goethe reacted on France and Italy, Schelling on England through Coleridge, it was 
that trio [Fichte, Schelling, Hegel] as a massed force which did so much to provide 
a philosophic basis to Romanticism and neo-Romanticism ”’ is a good example of its 
style and substance ; “‘ Chateaubriand sensitized criticism, the brothers Schlegel gave 
it wings, and the German philosophers solidity, while Goethe showed what could 
be done by applying a great mind to this branch ” is perhaps a happier specimen. 

The volume of Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 1932 exhibits litera- 
ture treated as a field for recreation. To this account of the volume two exceptions 
must be made: Lowes Dickinson’s paper on “‘ Dialogue as a Literary Form,” a slight 
production, but elegant and clear and discerning, and Mr. W. R. Dawson’s paper on 
“The London Coffee Houses and the Beginnings of Lloyd’s ” a careful and interest- 
ing piece of research work. The remaining articles are not so distinguished or so 
substantial, though they uniformly disclose a pleasing simplicity of mind and a warm 
interest in books and poetry. Mr. Gregory writing on “‘ The Old English and Scottish 
Ballads ” tells us that Lyrical Ballads appeared in 1796, and records with gratification 
that the ballad tradition has been continued in modern times by “‘ Browning, Morris, 
Swinburne, R. L. Stevenson, Henley, Dobson, Wilde, John Davidson, Sir William 
Watson, Sir Henry Newbolt, Kipling, and Alfred Noyes ” who have thereby “‘ greatly 
enriched English poetic literature.” “ These ballad makers,” he says ‘‘ these poets, 
these gentlemen have ever remained conscious of the dignity of the poet’s calling ” 
and have avoided ‘‘ what is dubbed ‘ free verse ’ ” and all those ‘‘ new notes in archi- 
tecture and literature ”’ which are the ruin of to-day. 

Mr. Patrick Braybrooke writes in the same sympathetic and serious spirit of the 
talents of Oscar Wilde, who (though Mr. Braybrooke yields to none in admiration 
of his work) does not escape censure for his playful observation that “ our splendid 
physique as a people is due entirely to our national stupidity ”—“ the absurd idea,” 
~ comments Mr. Braybrooke, “‘ that the English do not think. Such a position is hardly 
- consistent with a nation that still leads the world both in thought and action.” 

Sir Henry Imbert Terry edits the volume and contributes to it an essay—“ Queenly 
Comparisons ”—on Queens Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria, which, if it does 
not add much that is of great value to history or literature, certainly breathes loyalty 
in every line. 

JOHN SPARROW 
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THE BULPINGTON OF BLUP. By H. G. We ts. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
THE STRANGE RIVER. By JuLian GrEEN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ANN VICKERS. By Sincair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE MARTYR. By Liam O’Fiauerty. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

TRY THE SKY. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ONE HOUSE. By James Courace. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

FACADE. By Tueopora Benson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


T is interesting to find two books of very different type actually about the same 
character. One is Mr. Wells’ Bulpington of Blup, the other The Strange River 
by Mr. Julian Green. Two more different writers could not well be found, which 


makes the fact of the similarity of their subjects interesting, though from that point — 


onwards comparison can yield small interest. Mr. Wells’ hero is displayed mostly 
in action ; Mr. Green’s in analysis and introspection. But both have elected to write 
about a man who is a hollow sham. 
Mr. Wells, as a novelist, needs but a short space for recommendation. Everyone 
knows his work. It will be more profitable to take Mr. Green’s first, as he is not 
nearly well enough known. His novels, though everyone need not like them, are always 
worth examination. An intelligent reader of modern fiction will immediately perceive 
that Mr. Green occupies a very distinctive place. It is impossible not to recognise 
his power, however much one may object to being harrowed and depressed. I do not 
think that The Strange River is quite such a harrowing novel as The Closed Garden, 
or quite such a depressing novel as The Dark fourney which followed it ; but in so far 
as it is not so intensely charged by either of these emotions I find it less impressive 
and less gripping. At the same time it is a typical work of this author’s, and demands 
the attention that all his work deserves. Philip Clery bears a strong manly frame and a 
handsome countenance, outwardly; inwardly he is a craven egotist, vain and shallow. 
His tragedy is that he is sufficiently alert mentally to perceive his own shortcomings. 
The book opens with a display of his cowardice. He is out for a walk, alone, at night, 
by the river in Paris. He sees a woman being ill-treated by a man, fears that the man 
is attempting to drown her, hears her call for help, catches her imploring eye, and 
runs away. An ordinary coward would withdraw and think no more of it ; except, 
perhaps, to congratulate himself upon his escape. Philip, whose vanity is even bigger 
than his cowardice, is pursued by the shame his action has put upon his body. He 
contemplates his fine muscles in the glass, his strong manly profile, and is miserable 
in the memory of his failure to do justice to the attributes he so much admires. 
This is a theme abundant in human interest : anyone who has studied himself, and 


justice; but I think, in this novel, he side-tracks the interest from the central character, 
by introducing yet another of his brilliant studies of a love-starved woman. Elaine 
(who closely resembles the unfortunate heroine in The Closed Garden) is hopelessly 
in love with Philip. She is, of course, a pathological study, as is Adrien ; a suppressed, 
spinster, who must feel the ecstasy of being in love or die. Adrien loves a man of whom 
she knows nothing, whom she has never even spoken to, Elaine loves aman whom she 
knows only too well. But in each case, whatever the beloved does, they cannot re- 
linquish the emotion on which they feed, and which keeps them alive. Henriette, 
Philip’s wife, fills a subsidiary but properly evaluated place in the book. She does 
not take the limelight off Philip. But Elaine is a peak that makes a mole-hill of Philip. 


‘ 


| 
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others, will at once be intrigued by it. Mr. Green does not fail to do his theme full 
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As a foil to him she is a necessary concomitant in the book, it is only in the high 
light that is thrown upon her that she is wrong. The scene in which Philip finds her out 
in her hiding place, after she has run away from his household, is perfect in its 
exhibition of Philip’s monstrous egotism and her torture. 

“ Elaine,” he said, planting himself in front of her, “ I’ve a question to ask you, a 
straightforward question. Can I rely on getting a straightforward answer ? ” 

She clasped her hands tightly together and tried to appear calm, but her temples were 
throbbing. 

“ A straightforward answer ? Why of course Philip ! What is it ? ” 

He fell back several places, fixing her with hypnotic eye. 

“ Listen. When I ask my question, I don’t want you to think ; I want you to answer 
straight away.” 

‘* Just as you like. I’ll answer as best I can. I hope there is nothing wrong ? ” 

“Wrong, no. But it doesn’t mean it isn’t serious.” 

“ Hurry up, Philip. I’m beginning to be alarmed.” 

“ Elaine, am I getting fat ? ” 

One more quotation should be given to show that Mr. Green’s understanding of 
Philip is no mere superficial burlesque, and the high quality of his writing. 

In the space of a few seconds he lived through his whole childhood again ; his emotion 
made him hold his breath as though to retain the smell that resurrected a whole world 
for him . . . This evening, beside the river, he was keenly conscious of all that was inac- 
cessible in the depths of his own heart... .. As two thoughts sometimes touch one 
another, like the paths of two birds that cross in the air, but inexorable solitude returns 
immediately afterwards. 

Mr. Wells conducts his hero through the war, making him display his cowardice in 
such subtle ways that he is never actually court-martialled, merely shunned. But 
all the while he retains his inner conviction of his own transcendence. (Unlike Philip 
who agonises over the knowledge of his own baseness). Theodore Bulpington who, 
as a boy, secretly dubbed himself “ The Bulpington of Blup ” ; this being his own 
name allied to his own fancy transformation of the name of his native place ; a curious, 
Wellsian, conception of a good sounding name, beating even “ 'Tono Bungay.” 
Theodore, with all his bombast and self-recommending qualities, disillusions 
everyone ; eventually, even, the woman who really loves him, gives him up in despair 
for another. It is a good study, and Mr. Wells has got down to it with all his inde- 
fatigable gifts. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis has written two very remarkable books—Dodsworth and Babbitt. 
His other novels have a disappointing way of falling short of these. In his new book 
he writes about a young woman who lives through the minor revolutionary period of 
the pre-War days (Suffragism and so on) into the major revolution of the post-War 
period. He writes forcefully, convincingly and lucidly. But in this novel he seems to 
- over-write his subject matter as if to avoid the need for_a deeper reality. It is as if 
he knew all those things, of which he writes, as having happened to someone, and 
therefore determined to write about them ; but received no “‘ devine afflatus for the 
task.’”’ Ann Vickers is, however an interesting chronicle, and can be recommended for 
much acute observation, and obvious sincerity and truth. 

Inspiration (or the “ devine afflatus ”), gleams from Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s brightly 
lit pages. In his new novel he seems to me to have touched a higher point of vigour 
and brilliance than in anything he has yet written. It is astrange book, often hard to 
follow, but impossible to abandon. It is entirely about men: the women in it, when they 
become active, are a mistake. But then, Mr. O’Flaherty is, I affirm, not “ good at 
women. He can make ripe generalisations about the sex, but he cannot portray an 
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individual member. It seems that he is well able to sympathise with the motives that 
drive women to be what they are, but he finds it impossible to like one enough to 
make a loving portrait of her. And by “ loving ” I mean the un-nameable glow for his — 
subject that an artist must feel before he can portray it faithfully. There is no doubt — 
about that glow in his masculine portraits ; he understands these Irishmen he writes — 
of, and he loves them. It is a story of the civil War in Ireland, after the Rebellion. — 
Of Irishman shooting Irishman ; patriot making war upon patriot. It is sad, comic, © 
and grim in one. But apart from the story, which is terrific, and the work of a man of i 
passionate imaginative power, the author shows his qualifying skill as a writer in 
this work in ways that are undeniable. However dislikable, even, this story may be 
to some tastes, the discerning cannot help recognising the spirit of the born writer 
driving, almost lashing, him to his task ; I will quote two examples of Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
writing and leave the story to the reader to discover. 

Over his pale, strained face the shadow of a mysterious horror spread, like the gloom 
that gathering thunder casts upon the sunny earth, before the dome of heaven flashes in 
cloudy war... 

The car rushed from the gorge, its great eyes throwing horizontal towers of light above 
a deep, mist-laden valley that fell northwards from the bulging mountain side. 


How pale, by comparison, becomes Mr. Francis Stuart ; whose work is remarks 
such as this : “‘ She longed . . . to be able to somehow share within herself... ” 
Mr. Francis Stuart has been greatly praised for his book, Pigeon Irish. For my part 
I hesitated, and remained silent : Try the Sky is my justification. This book is flatu- 
lent, sentimental, quasi-mystical ; it is full of other absurdities, too. When a man’s 
motor-boat breaks down in mid-stream of the flowing Danube, he is reported to 
have been obliged to jump out and swim ashore for help. But the rudder had not 
failed ! He had only to run her into the bank to have walked ashore dry-clad. 

A first novel, One House, by Mr. James Courage claims attention. Mr. Courage 
takes as his theme the lives of four sisters who have lived absorbed by their father, 
and after his death are left with no volition but to continue the same existence—all 
four of them harnessed together in their old country home. Yet their characters are 
really opposed, and often hostile, and without the uniting presence of their father 
they begin to realise the strain. It is a very sympathetic and careful study, written in 
a restrained and melliflous prose. 

The story ends in a tragedy, always a difficult thing to incorporate in a novel ; 
in this quietly moving tale it is doubly so. I wish Mr. Courage could have avoided it. 
But as it is he works it in with real conviction, and it certainly helps to bring about a 
natural solution to the sisters’ problems. 

In Fagade, Miss Theodora Benson has attempted a task that perhaps no living 
writer but Mrs. Virginia Woolf could have attempted successfully. The first half 
of the book relates the story in one way ; the second half relates it again. While I 
congratulate Miss Benson upon her idea—that of displaying the real feeling that 
existed inside her, apparently, utterly crude and worldly people—I cannot say 
that it is a success in execution. It is not that Miss Benson has failed in her objective, 
but that her aim was too ambitious. She does display her characters, exactly as she 
meant to do, but the process becomes fatiguing to the reader. Miss Benson has 
tackled her task bravely ; but the scheme was almost bound to bring defeat. The 
first half of this undoubtedly clever novel is as brilliant as anything I have read lately. 
The conversational tone of this set of ‘‘ worldlings” is reported with positive — 
daring . . . What next ? One asks. But with sublime disregard of one’s feelings 
and ruthless regard for truth, Miss Benson compels both attention and admiration. 
Here is an artist at work. J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND. By A. G. Macponett. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE GOLD FALCON. Anonymous. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE SHELTERED LIFE. By Eten Giascow. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

LIGHT IN AUGUST. By Writiam Fauxner. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
THE JOVIAL GHOSTS. By Tuorne Smiru. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 

THE TRANSATLANTIC GHOST. By Dorotuy GarpINEr. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
MR. POTT. By Piricritt1. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

THE SEVENTH AGE. By Jean ScHLumpercer. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

NOBODY STARVES. By Caruerine Bropy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

WE’LL SHIFT OUR GROUND. By Epmunp BLUNDEN & SyLva Norman. 7s. 6d. 


oe in so often, a test book is published : a book which is a test of your friends, 
for if they do not enjoy it, you are distinctly disappointed in them. England, 
Their England is such a book. Surely, if there is anyone who doesn’t like it, he must 
_ be decidedly grumpy and lacking in the proper sense of humour. Those who seek 
labels will have a hard time classifying it ; but satire of this class, ironical work of that 
class—what does it matter when a book is thoroughly enjoyable ? Mr. Macdonell 
has managed the difficult feat of projecting a somewhat autobiographical book 
through a convincing fictitious character. His young Scot, Donald Cameron, takes 
shape definitely, as a harmless, amusing and not unintelligent little man, who serves 
admirably to preserve the author’s detachment. Both his wit and his powers of 
_ observation are keen and penetrating ; but the wit is not cruel and the caricatures of 
actual people are done with a loving hand. It is far from necessary to know any of the 
people in order to appreciate the book. Young Donald’s wide-eyed views of England, 
and his experiences at the League of Nations in Geneva are sufficiently amusing in 
themselves. Every page is full of little and larger bits to make one smile, from the first 
chapter, where he says : 
There are going to be no profound moralizings on the inscrutability of a Divine 
Omnipotence which creates the gilly flower and the saw-bayonet, . . . no long passages 
in exquisite cadences and rhythms, shoved in just to show that, I am just as good as 
Ruskin or any of them. 
_ through the chapters on the country house party, his visits to editors, on cricket, golf 
(a particularly good one), on the League of Nations. And, for all its humour, the 
description of Winchester is very beautiful. Both witty and wise, England, Their 
England is a book well worth buying. After family and friends have enjoyed it, many 
a guest will be cheered by its presence on the bedside table, for it bears re-reading. 

Among the latest works of the celebrated Anon, there is a book called The Gold 
Falcon, or The Haggard of Love. If the author and the publisher were sincere about 
" preserving the writer’s identity, and not merely hoping to start a literary guessing 
game, why not give him or her a really inconspicuous name (pseudonyms usually 
sound as if one were supposed to see through them)—and have done with it ? This is 
_ the story of an unduly gifted man called Manfred, in search of his soul or something 
like that. With well-worded diligence, he pursues it to America; but in spite of 
intense concern with his own emotions and great concentration on the subject, he is 
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about as successful in his search as most of us. Among other things, Manfred is a 
Misunderstood Husband. I offer this as a clue to those seeking the author’s identity, — 
but admit that it does not narrow the chase very greatly, as any female over the age of 


sixteen can testify. The book is not bad reading. Nor is it good. 


Comparatively few English people visiting America penetrate that quiet but large 
section of the South which Miss Ellen Glasgow portrays so perfectly. It is very easy — 
for reviewers and readers to overlook the merits of her books. They are written — 


smoothly, easily and subtly. Perhaps one needs to know the world she writes about, 
in order to appreciate them. The Sheltered Life is the story of a girl growing up in the 
slow-changing backwaters of Virginia—not what are called ‘The Backwaters’ 
geographically, but the backwaters of family conservatism. The title is quietly ironical. 


The strength of the book is in its ending. Miss Glasgow’s restraint in writing, com- — 
bined with her obvious knowledge of her subjects, makes William Faulkner’s Light - 


in August appear cheap indeed. 

But William Faulkner must not be blamed if he follows the school of the Paris 
Group, and even the Great White Light of the cinema. He is, I believe, comparatively 
young; and he has had some acclaim. When William Jennings Bryan, with his 
moving oratorical voice and his “ Field of the Cloth of Gold ” speech, died rather piti- 


fully after a stirring frontal attack on Evolution in the hills of Tennessee, new impetus 
was given to the fashion for writing of mountain people. Mr. Faulkner, one of those — 
rugged and confused writers like Theodore Dreiser, appears not to have made up his © 


mind what Light in August was to be when he began it. It is the story of a mountain 


girl who was betrayed ; and of a brutal murder ; a book whose sordidness does not — 


serve any useful purpose. 
The Jovial Ghosts is not a mystery story, and not a ghost story in the usual sense of 
the word. Originally, it was published as Topper, but the present publisher, with 


rare delicacy, has changed this because in England the word topper suggests a top hat. © 


Mr. Thorne Smith undoubtedly smiled at that, the idea being sufficiently familiar to 
him, and it being quite in keeping with his whimsical humour to call his nice little 
man Mr. Topper. Mr. Topper, a hen-pecked and home-loving body, inhabits a 
suburb of which he is justifiably proud. In a rare moment of independence, he buys a 


motor car, offered to him for a song, because the gay young Kerbys had been killed © 


in it. He takes it home fearfully, but determinedly ; and then the jovial ghosts of 
George and Marian Kerby, with every idea of being helpful, get Mr. Topper into 
many amusing predicaments. It is a lively, diverting book, with no problems to present 
or solve ; and it is unusually well-written. ) 

Another very diverting book is The Transatlantic Ghost. It follows somewhat more 
of the conventional mystery story form, having to do with a castle bought and trans- 
planted, complete with ghost ; but it is all very lightly done, and with most intelligent 
characterization. Miss Gardiner is not, so far as I can learn, the Dorothy Gardiner 
who has edited The Oxinden Letters.* The general excellence of this book led me, 
erroneously, to the conclusion that she was. And, once again, I feel moved to mention 
a particularly bad cover-jacket. This book has a most forbidding and awful one. 


_ Mr. Pott is an unusual book, suitable for the discriminating. It is almost impossible — 


to describe without spoiling it. The beginning reminds one of The Red Robe. The 
whole of it puts the solemnities of Julian Green to shame. The indiscretions hinted 
at inside the cover prove comparatively mild. In idea and flavour, the whole thing is 
rather foreign, and this is not due to any fault of the translation, which seems excellent. 


* The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642. Edited by Dorothy Gardiner. Constable. 128, 6d. 
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But take a learned and human judge, with the courage of his convictions, mix 
him with a circus rider, and stir, seasoning well . . . and the result is Mr. Pott. 
“Pitigrilli,” the publisher tells us, is a humourist well known in Italy and France. I 
cannot quite agree with his being compared to Anatole France; but it is true that 
he has a not dissimilar way of combining irony, whimsicality and serious thought. 

The Book Society’s choice for February is a sound, well-rounded novel of the older 
generation outlasting its turn. The Seventh Age, or Saint Saturnin belongs to the older 
and more careful tradition of novel writing, and is good and interesting, without 
leaving any very lasting impression. 

Miss Catherine Brody did some investigation for a New York newspaper a few 
years ago, and did it well. She is a competent journalist. Nobody Starves suffers as a 
novel from her combining of various types into individuals which are not yet typical 
in their fate. As a study of conditions, it is not exaggerated, except in the forced 
ending. Its‘ social significance ’ is difficult to judge. Zola wrote long ago of conditions 
in coal mines ; others have written of them. Hauptman wrote The Weavers and other 
things of no little social significance. About 1902 a young woman, whose name I 
forget, wrote a book on American factory conditions which differs little from Miss 
Brody’s except in being a bit more naive and having a forced (happy) ending. 
Recently, Mme. Lili Korber’s rather jumbled Life in A Soviet Factory* has been 
translated into English. It is not a novel (one does not know quite what it is) but is 
interesting enough to compare with Miss Brody’s book because one deals with Ford 
factories in America and the other with Ford factories in Russia. There is no doubt 
that Miss Brody’s book is important, and should be read; but in reading it, the 
memory of certain similar books is good for one’s sense of proportion. 

Once upon a time there were a man and a woman, who quarrelled in a pert and 
clever fashion in London and in France. In effect, he said over and over, ‘‘ You are 
following me!” She said she was not, with more vehemence than truth. They do 
endless dialogue : 

‘“‘ But that is not an estaminet ; its something more showy. Auberge de la Bombe. And 
still your date, see over the doorway—May gth, 1915.” ; 
“ T’m out of dates, Chloe, at the moment ; some grapes willdo ... 


Nothing will do to explain to me why We'll Shift Our Ground was necessary. 
HELEN MORAN 


»” 


rn 
* Life In A Soviet Factory. By Lili Korber. The Bodley Head. 5s. 
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GORDON: AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT. By H. E. WortuaM. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
GORDON: THE SUDAN AND SLAVERY. By Pierre Crasités. Routledge. — 


12s. 6d. 
EGYPT SINCE CROMER, VOL. I. By Lorp Lioyp. Macmillan. 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, VOLS. II AND Ill. ‘ 


By Leon Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman. Gollancz. 18s. each. 
PRETTY WITTY NELL. By Cuirrorp Bax. Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 
WAGNER. By W. J. Turner; QUEEN VICTORIA, By ArtHuR PONSONBY ; 


SHAKESPEARE, By Jon Drinkwater ; CECIL RHODES, By J. G. Locxuart ; — 


Duckworth (Great Lives). 2s. each. 


ENERAL GORDON compels the attention of this generation for a variety of — 


reasons, some political, or merely chronological (his centenary fell due in 
January), but most of them personal to himself. He was one of those rare cases of a 


man of action who might easily have been a hermit instead. His piety, amounting © 


almost to fanaticism, was no less remarkable than his courage and organising ability. 


His habits of introspection and private prayer contrasted strangely with his cool — 


decision in the affairs of everyday life. He struggled with his own soul as fiercely 


as with the Mahdi, but wildly—despairingly—as one engaged in a forlorn hope against — 


a mysterious, ambushed foe. He understood the Mahdi and could meet him confi- 
dently and deal with him (so he thought) as he had dealt with the Chinese, but he 
never understood himself. The more he looked into his heart, the more complicated 
he found it—‘‘ more unruly than any Sudan,” comments Mr. Wortham. 

There was plenty of material here for midnight cogitation, and if Gordon’s officers 
had known him better they would have been less surprised on walking into his 
tent in the small hours of the morning, to find him seated at a table, wild-eyed and 
dishevelled, with a open Bible and a bottle of brandy before him—and they would have 
attached less importance to the brandy. It is abundantly clear that Lytton Strachey 
led us all astray on this point. It was the kind of paradox he delighted in—the half- 
soldier, half-preacher who was also half a saint and half a drunkard—but unfortunately 
it was not true. Gordon, who was a fanatic and a Puritan in many things, was perfectly 
sane on the subject of drink. He took brandy when he thought he required it, and 


a man who lived strenuously all day in a tropical climate and sat up worrying half — 


the night, must have needed a “‘ bracer ” occasionally. 
Lord Morley, in his life of Gladstone, describes Gordon as “‘ the creature, almost 


the sport of, impulse.” But Mr. Crabités—who follows up Dr. Bernard Allen’s — 


recent defence of Gordon with an even fuller and more convincing vindication—has 
no difficulty in showing that this statement was misleading and unfair. Because 
Gordon was impulsive, and because many of his enthusiasms mean little to us to-day, 
we must not assume that he was always swayed by emotion in his public acts. He 
could write to his sister from the Sudan : “‘ I have my Koh-i-noor with me, i.e. the 
presence of God, and who can take that from me or make me fear?” But though 
he talked like this, as though he carried divine inspiration about with him in 
his baggage, there were always sound earthly reasons for everything he did. His essen- 
tial sanity is in nothing more conspicuous than in his attitude towards the slave trade. 
The idea of selling human beings like cattle inspired him with horror, but the policy 
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a Shhee the matter was very far from satisfying the enthusiasts of his own time, 
1 have emancipated all slaves immediately without any regard to their 
personal wishes or their ability to support themselves in freedom. 
fact the considered modern view of Gordon, which may now be regarded as 
ally established, is a good deal less sensational than that which most of us too 
readily accepted from a brilliant essayist in search of paradox ten years ago. The new 
version, in which the contrast of the two natures remains, but is made credible and 
reconcilable with Gordon’s achievements, will be found set out most persuasively and 
wittily in Mr. Wortham’s masterly study of Gordon’s character. He must surely 
have said the last word on the subject. 

Egypt, said the great Napoleon, is the most important country in the world. One is 
almost driven to admit the truth of that sweeping statement, as we contemplate the 
library of volumes dealing with modern Egyptian history which have been published 
within recent years. Gordon has at lea’t one shelf to himself. The re-conquest of the 
Sudan by Kitchener after Gordon’s death has been described by Mr. Churchill in one 
of the best books of the kind in our language. Arabi’s rebellion and the subsequent 
political history of the country under Lord Cromer has been thrashed out exhaustively 
and from every point of view, both in English and French, with Lord Cromer’s own 
account of his stewardship as the final word. There have been several books of more 
or less importance dealing with the work of Lord Cromer’s successors and with Egypt’s 
fortunes in the recent War. We waited only for an authoritative summing up of 
the events of these later years, written ‘‘ from the inside ” by one of the many dis- 
tinguished Englishmen who have given their services to Egypt during that period. 
Such a summing up has now been undertaken by Lord Lloyd, whose first volume 
lies before me. It is obviously a book of great historical importance. In a modest 
introduction, the author explains that this volume should be read as a sequel to 
Cromer’s Modern Egypt. Lord Cromer is the hero of the book, and we are invited to 
look back upon what may be called the Cromeric Age as the ideal which every 
Anglo-Egyptian administrator in Egypt should set before him. It is easy for anyone 
who lived in Egypt at that time to identify the sources of Lord Lloyd’s inspiration— 
even without his handsome acknowledgement of help received from Sir Ronald 
Storrs, Mr. Phillip Graves and others. The result is a somewhat unusually high 
‘estimate of Lord Cromer’s immediate successor, Sir Eldon Gorst, and a correspond- 
ingly low one of Lord Kitchener’s methods and policy. Not all of Lord Lloyd’s 
readers will agree with him here. The almost dramatic change for the better, from 
unrest to comparative contentment, from disorder to order, which altered the whole 
face of Egyptian politics when Lord Kitchener took charge is undeniable ; and many 
will feel that it is unnecessary to go further in the search for explanations than the 
personality and policy of the great man himself. On the other hand there are some who 
have never felt satisfied about our treatment of the last Khedive, and others again who 
will think that Lord Lloyd, in his generous praise of most of those who were in charge 
at the outbreak of War, has passed too lightly over the series of blunders which led to 
the revival of anti-British feeling. He might, for instance, have mentioned the peculiarly 
ruthless and unintelligent censorship of the press, which drove agitation underground. 
Yet his evident desire to be fair and his careful study of the authorities make him a 
safe guide for anyone. The book is not, in a general way, controversial ; the author’s 
‘object is to set down the facts, with the advice and assistance of those who were on 
the spot, avoiding unnecessary argument. In that he has succeeded admirably and 
has put every student of modern history in his debt. Though we have only one 
volume before us, it is already clear that it will be impossible for any future historian 
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of this critical period in the history of the Near East to ignore Lord Lloyd’s book. 

The two concluding volumes of Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution may 
disappoint that not inconsiderable portion of his English readers who look to 
him for witticisms and pen pictures rather than for political theories. The fact that 
he is now in office tends to sober him, as it has sobered many another politician ; 
being himself very largely responsible for what was done to Russia in the name of 
the Russian people during the period under review, he must think twice before he 
speaks. The result is a distinct loss of exuberance. But he has lost none of his power 
of bringing each scene to life ; we accept him as an artist, if not as a politician ; and 
are left—in the case of one reader, at all events—with a dismal impression of the 
Russian nation, driven like a flock of sheep they know not whither, except that it 
must always be towards the Left, and crowding helplessly and unthinkingly through 
the first gap in the hedge that their leaders care to indicate. From some of Trotsky’s 
remarks it might appear that he himself would accept that description. Kerensky and 
Kornilov are shown “ conversing about yielding the power one to the other, as though 
they were discussing a berth in a sleeping car,” nor was there any serious pretence of 
democratic authority behind the subsequent usurpation of power by the Bolsheviks. 
It is an amazing story. It could not have happened in any other country. And we are, 
no doubt, exceedingly fortunate that by far the most capable journalist among the 
Bolshevik leaders should so early have been driven into exile and set free to tell the 
tale. We shall wait in vain for any such dashing and illuminating commentaries 
from Trotsky’s successful rival, Stalin. 

Mr. Clifford Bax’s charming book represents a real advance upon anything that 
has been written about the most attractive of Charles II’s mistresses. Indeed he may 
claim to have written the first serious and properly documentated account of Nell’s 
career. He knows his period well and has been wonderfully successful in recapturing 
its ‘“‘ atmosphere,” with the result that this book is almost as difficult to put down as 
any of the famous diaries of that time. Dr. Johnson once said of Pepys’s journal that 
no man had ever read it through without wishing that it had been longer. One might 
say as much—and it is high praise—of Mr. Clifford Bax’s book. : 

One of the few modern fashions in literature which seem to be entirely desirable 
from every point of view (except perhaps the historical) is the vogue for short bio- 
graphies. It is a question, of course, whether the writer of a twenty-thousand-word 
sketch does not fall between the two stools of biography and essay. It is a questior 
also whether anyone but a Southey can make a really satisfactory job of a heroic 
biography in as much as forty thousand words. In fact it is all very much a question, 
and one which I should have liked to discuss at some length. But Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s first issue of bijou biographies undoubtedly gives ground for hope. Mr. 
Turner’s flashing portrait of Wagner, Lord Ponsonby’s sympathetic glimpse of Queen 
Victoria, are brilliant examples of what can be done inside the strait jacket. Mr. 
Drinkwater sets the Shakespearean stage with an almost sixteenth century sparcity 
of furniture, having no room for more. But Mr. J.G. Lockhart, taking his courage in 
both hands, packs the main facts of Cecil Rhodes’s career into a volume which might 
almost be slipped into the breast pocket—and does it extremely well. I shall be 
interested to follow the further fortunes of this series 
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THE GOLDEN BOAT. By RasinpraNaTH Tacore. Translated by BHABANI 
Buattacuarya. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 4s. 6d. 


A GOVERNMENT COLLEGE MISCELLANY. (3 numbers), Edited by 
G. K. CuHEetTTur. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. By G. K. Cuerrur. Basel Mission Bookshop. 2s. 
THE TEMPLE TANK. By G. K. Cuerrtur. Basel Mission Bookshop. 2s. 
GUMATARAYA. By G. K. Cuerrur. Basel Mission Bookshop. 2s. 


THE GHOST CITY. By G. K. Cuerrur. Basel Mission Bookshop. 35. 


THE FINGER OF DESTINY AND OTHER STORIES. By A. S. PANCHAPAKESA 
Ayyar. M.A. (Oxon.). Swamy & Co. Rer. 


ao OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by Goxat Cuanp. The Indian Press. 
e.2. 


KIDNAPPED IN CHINA. By Ernst Fiscute. Translated into English by Martz S. 
CHRISTLIEB. Basel Mission Bookshop. 


N reviewing English books written by authors who are not natives of the British 

Isles one is forced to make a choice between two courses. One must either treat the 
books as though their writers were Englishmen or one must adopt a different 
standard of criticism altogether. Rabindranath Tagore has published so much work 
in English that he may now usually be judged by ordinary English critical standards, 
but The Golden Boat is a collection of sketches, written by him over a period of fifty 
years, in Bengali, and now translated into English by another hand. Extracts from the 
book have already appeared in the Spectator. The translator regrets that it is impossible 
to reproduce in our language the exquisite beauty of the original poems, because, 
he adds, no poet writes more closely for the ear than Tagore. There is nothing that 
will add to the poet’s reputation in The Golden Boat and I noticed with surprise 
that the translator has included a poem which, he says, has already been translated 
freely by Tagore. It is rather difficult to understand why this new version has been 
included in an authorised edition of Tagore’s writings. 

_ Mr. Chettur is the Principal of the Government College, Mangalore, and his 
enthusiasm for English language and literature is unquestionably a very strong 
influence with his pupils and other local people who know him and his work. 
Personal reminiscence is not a thing to be encouraged in these Chronicles but I 
may be allowed to say that there is nothing so heartening for an Englishman who 
is trying to interpret to pupils in the East the English spirit and the beauties 
of the literature than to encounter a local teacher, educated, perhaps, in England, 
who is able to understand the subtleties of our language and who is ready and willing 
to hold forth for an hour on the humours of Bottom, not because A Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream is set for some local examination, but because the character appeals to 
him as being really funny. There is no doubt of Mr. Chettur’s enthusiasm. The 
Government College Miscellany, which he edits yearly, is an excellent collection of 
literary and pictorial contributions. Letters from the Viceroy, the local Governor, 
and various eminent persons are printed, and there are contributions from Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and ‘‘ H.B.” of Punch, not to mention a letter from the Warden of 


New College, Oxford. I must confess that I was most interested in the work of the 
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lesser known writers. When I was in Malaya the schools produced extremely imposing 
magazines and annuals which gave one an entirely erroneous idea of the standard 
of English that prevailed in them. The editorial blue pencil was used ruthlessly. 
The frequent introduction of local idioms into English prose and verse had to be 
excised before the paper could appear, and, saddest of all, there were schools where 
the greater part of the magazine was written by the staff. I hasten to add that there 
were also schools where the headmasters and headmistresses were so overwhelmingly 
scrupulous not to interfere with their pupils’ work that some very strange contribu- 
tions were submitted and actually printed, to the enormous glee of those who feel 
that the English should not try to give an English education to the dark-skinned 
peoples within the Empire, but should be content to allow them to pick up a smattering 
sufficient for the ordinary business of life. : 
Mr. Chettur is to be congratulated not only upon his ability to communicate his 
enthusiasm for English to others but also upon his talent for writing both in prose 
and verse with marked talent. His books are admirably bound and printed at the 
Basel Mission Press. The Oriental who writes English usually suffers from certai: 
common and easily recognisable faults. I have found similar errors of taste and judg 
ment in a class composed of Sikhs, Tamils, Malays, Chinese, Japanese and Eurasians. 
There is a tendency to make a liberal use of the mark of exclamation, italics, redun 
dancy, rich and inapposite imagery, and a most pervasive archness that can be ve 
trying indeed. With all his true poetic feeling and considerable command of English’ 
Mr. Chettur does not entirely escape these faults. I doubt that any Indian could do sO. 
This qualified praise of his sincere and capable work must not deter Mr. Chettur fro 
publishing more prose sketches of his countrymen. It is highly important that he 
should do so, as he is one of the few Indians capable of explaining to English people 
the utterly remote life of his people. 


In The Finger of Destiny Mr. Ayyar has assembled a collection of stories about hi 
country, which are slight, anecdotal, but very simple and convincing. His work i 


much less ambitious than that of Mr. Chettur. 


Mr. Gokal Chand, who is Principal of the K. P. Intermediate College, Allahabad 
has compiled in Pleasures of English Prose, a good anthology for use by Indian pupils. | 
English educationists at home can have little idea of the problems which confront 
an English teacher in the tropics. On making my first visits to the English schools i 
Malaya, I was astonished to discover the children memorizing verses about robi 
and snow and church bells and the bitter east wind howling over the frosty moor. — 
Mr. Chand is fully alive to this danger. He has chosen pieces of prose from twenty- 
eight authors, ranging from Bacon to Mr. Baldwin, and the selections are well chosen 
but it is interesting to notice that they are all upon English subjects. The notes are 
blessedly short and clear for a book published in a country where some of the most 
unpleasant text books in the world make their appearance. Anyone who has taught in 
the east is familiar with the ghastly paraphrases of Shakespeare, with copious notes. 
and meanings (azure=blue), which are the curse of English education there. I have 
actually seen a class of girls reading The Merchant of Venice for the Cambridge 
Local Examination and sitting at their desks without a copy of the play in the room. 
It was felt that a preposterous prose version, the work of a Madras babu, was all that. 
the children needed in the earlier stages of their task. The poor things had their 
work doubled, since they had first to master the tortured English of the Indian hack 
before embarking upon the Shakespearian adventure. I wish that I had preserved a 
copy of the paraphrase of the famous “ Quality of mercy ” speech. I remember it _ 
to-day as the most excruciating English that I have ever read. It will be seen, then, 
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how important it is to present passages of English prose and pieces of English verse 
to oriental children chosen most carefully in accordance with their powers of under- 
standing. Nothing but boredom can result if the selections are unfamiliar and too 
alien in subject to be comprehensible. I am surprised at the wide scope of Mr. Chand’s 
subjects but he must be in a position to estimate the powers of his students, and, 
no doubt, he is a sound judge of the things that appeal to them. 

It may not be out of place to indicate here how valuable an asset to the English 


_ educationist in the East would be provided by the annual visit of a first-class English 
_ theatrical company with a repertoire of the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Goldsmith 


and some of the best modern writers. This would do something to help thousands of 
children battling, yearly, for examination purposes only, with great plays of which 
they have only the most meagre understanding. In the meantime the cinema, broad- 
casting the idioms and accents of Hollywood, has done as much harm to the cause 
of English education in the East as has the muddled thinking of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who is acclaimed by many orientals as a great constructive philosopher and thinker. 
His prose is as clear as his thoughts are wild and whirling, but the young oriental 
in search of a hero or heroine to worship divides his attention between Garbo, Tom 
Mix, and Bernard Shaw, a strange trinity. 

Kidnapped in China is an unpretentious account of some missionary brothers who 
were kidnapped by the Reds and separated for many months from their families. 
Life in captivity is generally a monotonous business and Mr. Fischle has not altogether 
avoided communicating some of the dreariness endured by himself and his com- 
panions to the reader of his book. Neither do moral and religious reflections speed 
him on his way. There are six illustrations in this book, most of them sketches of 
huts and foliage. After seeing them I feel that there is something to be said for the 
work I did in my first drawing-class after all, and I have never drawn again after the 
discouragement I received there. 

ERIC GILLETT 
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SOUTHERN CROSS TO POLE STAR: TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE. By A. F.. 
TscHIFFELY. With a preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Heinemann. 15s. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS: THE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH! 
ARCTIC AIR ROUTE EXPEDITION, 1930-1931. By F. SPENCER CHAPMAN. . 
With an introduction by the late H. G. Warkins. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF PIRACY. By Puitip Goss. Longmans, Green. 15s. 
POCAHONTAS. By Davin Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


4 

THINK Mr. Tschiffely has fairly earned the right to head the list in any revi 7 
Li recent books of travel and adventure. This modest hero, as everybody knows— - 
with his two equally modest and even more reticent companions, the ho 
“Mancha ” and ‘“‘ Gato ”’—made a journey of ten thousand miles, through all t 
Americas, from Argentine to Washington, and finished as fit and cool and efficier 
as they began. It has been rightly claimed that such a ride “‘ beats all previous exploits } 
of the kind, in fact or fiction, clean out of the field.” Mr. Cunninghame Graham | 
describes it as the greatest feat ever performed by man and horse together. That is 
a startling claim, but the more you think about it the more you realise that we hav 
no record anywhere in history of such a ride as this. It has placed Mancha and Gat 
as Mr. Graham says, “‘ among the immortals of the equine race.” 

As for the senior partner in the expedition, he needs no introduction from me, , 
nor asks for it. Throughout his brief and clipped narrative, he stands modestly in 
the rear—not because he wants the horses to have the praise, nor even because he: 
is instinctively averse to publicity in its cruder modern forms, but simply because: 
it never occurs to him that anyone should want to read about Tschiffely who can read | 
about his ride. The game’s the thing, to his mind, not the players. He throws out a1 
few comments of his own. His assertion that every Indian “‘ is by nature a gentleman,” ’ 
will not find universal support. And I do not know on what grounds he expects us 
to believe that Mendoza’s horses, which were the ancestors of the present Argentine 
breed, were the first to be landed on the South American continent : his introducer. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, gives a somewhat different view of the matter, if I 
remember rightly, in his standard work, The Horses of the Conquest. But in general | 
he is a self-effacing guide, helpful without being oratorical, anxious only to put on | 
record a full account of his remarkable ride, not for his own sake, but as a matter: 
of history, and as a final proof of the powers of endurance of his beloved Argentine | 
horses. He had always believed in them. His friends had laughed at him. “Impossible” | 
they had exclaimed, “‘ the man’s mad.” But he had gone on imperturbably with his | 
preparations, and at last he had brought it off. A note of quiet satisfaction runs throug] 
the book. But ‘“‘ I have no desire ever to make another such ride.” 

But the horses—who can ever praise them as they deserve ? Fever stricken swamps 
and snow-swept passes in the Andes, chopped sugar cane for fodder or dry, tasteless 
straw—all came alike to them. “ Mancha,” the piebald, who would never let anyone’ 
but his master go near him, and “ Gato,” the gentle, hard-working brown, com 
wonderfully to life in Mr. Tschiffely’s unadorned prose. We say good-bye to them at 
the end of the book, as two stout and well tried friends. And their owner is well 
justified in his claim that probably no other breed in the world could have come 


_ through this test with such careless ease as these descendants of the horses of the 
Spanish Conquerors. i 
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The British Arctic Air Route Expedition of 1930-1931 has for one reason or another 
received a good deal of publicity in the popular press. It was always “‘ good copy.” 
And the tragic death of its gallant young leader, H. G. Watkins, led many people 
not ordinarily interested in arctic exploration to study its records in a lively unofficial 
history published by one of the members of the expedition. Now we have the official 
narrative written by Mr. F. S. Chapman, one of the survivors, with an introduction 
by Watkins himself—and, it may be said at once, in point of readability, the official 
record, though it has so much more to say, is as lively as the unofficial. (It may also 

by observed that a record of this character should have been provided with an index !) 
The average reader will probably realise for the first time the value of the work 
achieved by this small party of young men, mostly from the Universities. Admiral 
Sir William Goodenough, has described it as “‘ the most important arctic expedition 
for fifty years ” ; and undoubtedly the possibilities of an arctic air-route between 
Europe and America is a subject as fascinating as the old search for a North-West 
passage. Anyone who makes a fresh contribution to our knowledge of that subject 
makes history. H. G. Watkins was a born leader of men who would certainly have 
beaten all records in his chosen field ; his death is a sad loss but cannot deprive 
him of his place in history of British exploration. For those who are more interested 
in the personal aspect of such adventures here is Mr. Augustine Courtauld’s own 
account of that memorable winter vigil of his, in a snow-capped station, when he 
spent five months under the snow, with no one to talk to and almost nothing to do. 
To come through such an ordeal with temper unimpaired, argues reserves of 
character possessed by very few men of his age. It should be added that this book is 
profusely and excellently illustrated with reproductions of photographs taken by 
members of the expedition. 

Pirates have too long been treated as a subject for ill-timed jesting. Wickedness 
carried beyond a certain point no doubt becomes merely humourous, like a hump in 
the back or an unusually ugly face ; and there is something comical as well as hideous 
in the spectacle of such a villain as the Frenchman L’Ollonois tearing out the hearts 
of his victims and chewing them with savage ferocity. But the pirate has his own 
place in history ; the mere fact of his existence will often tell you more about a period 
than any number of official records ; and the methods he employed, and the degree 
of immunity he claimed, have also their own significance. He makes, moreover, a 
special appeal to the innocent minds of schoolboys—a fact not to be lost sight of in 
an age which habitually defers to youth. Yet Doctor Philip Gosse is almost his only 
historian. Fortunately he is enough. It would almost seem that he was born to fill this 
gap in our literature, for he shows in his writing precisely the true proportion of 
_ research and fancy, legend and solid fact, combining picturesque stories of the Spanish 
“Main with the cold report of a King’s Bench trial and a hanging at Execution Dock. 
He stirs our hearts with the story of Black Beard’s last fight on his own blood-stained 
quarterdeck, of Bartholomew Roberts strutting in velvet and silver lace, 
of Avery, the “‘ king of the pirates,” chasing the Mogul’s treasure ships about the 
Eastern seas ; and brings us back with a jerk to a spectacle of poor Captain Kidd— 
a half-hearted pirate, if ever there was one—swinging in chains above London river, 
while the last vestiges of romance dripped out of his toes into the muddy waters 
of the Thames. The eighteenth century, if it had ever troubled to write about pirates, 
would have made another Beggar’s Opera of them ; it was left to the late nineteenth 

century to add the romance, and to the twentieth to attempt a truthful equipoise. 
_ Dr. Gosse begins ambitiously with the pirates of classic times—one of whom 
achieved the distinction of capturing Julius Caesar—and moves briskly but informatively 
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through the- Middle Ages, with a glance right and left at Barbarossa and the: 
Algerines, until he comes to the rise of the buccaneers in the West Indies and their 
subsequent decay to the level of ordinary sea robbers, a period which he knows as | 
well as any living writer. The book fairly bristles with stories good and horrible, 
so that one has hardly the time to take breath. It is so full of meat that it needs reading | 
twice at least to be appreciated. And though it is not Dr. Gosse’s way to indulge: 
in generalisations or philosophical reflection, the general effect upon his reader: 
is of a sudden illumination of history from an entirely new angle. ‘I 

The Princess Pocahontas, daughter of an Indian Chief, whose timely intervention | 
saved the life of Captain John Smith the Elizabethan founder of Virginia ; who $0 | 
loved the bearded Englishman that she came to this country and died of the climate— 
this little princess can hardly have realised the immense debt under which she had | 
placed all subsequent writers of romantic fiction. Mr. David Garnett’s book, though | 
his dialogue is, of course, invented, is so carefully grounded in fact that it will not: 
fit into the fiction shelf. Everything happened as he says—or easily might have done. 
But if the book is not fiction it is very definitely a work of imagination. Mr. Garnett | 
has that rare and delightful gift of bringing the past to life. Many lovers of history ' 
who know his place and period well will find it all revitalised for them in this vivid | 
little book ; while even those who may claim to be students of the subject will have : 
to acknowledge that he has read his authorities and knows what he is talking about, | 
The character of his hero, Captain Rolfe, is perhaps built upon slender foundation, 
but it nowhere conflicts with the known facts. The great John Smith himself is 
presented convincingly and with a sensitive reticence which shows a real feeling for 
history. I enjoyed every page of this book—except the horrible description of a death 
by torture which seems to be inseparable from any modern account of the domestic lives" 
of the North American Indians. And perhaps they deserve that—I have never been 


quite sure. 4 
CLENNELL WILKINSON _ 


